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THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH AND 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL CONFERENCE.! 


I 


THE opening of an Institute for Historical Research in con- 
nection with the University of London marks a notable stage in 
the development of historical studies in this country. History, 
as we are now all of us ready to admit, is an important branch 
of education, and an indispensable instrument of general culture. 
More particularly is this true in an advanced democracy, making 


large claims upon the political intelligence and knowledge of all 
its adult members. In England we have been fortunate in 
experiencing a long succession of distinguished historians, and, 
indeed, some of the greatest modern political histories have been 
the work of our countrymen; but the acceptance of medieval 
and modern history as an integral and substantial part of our 
academic studies is comparatively recent and our Secondary 
Schools are only just beginning ‘to experience the benefit of 
teaching at the hands of men and women who are not complete 
amateurs, but have received some formal training in historical 
method and knowledge at the Universities. The subject, how- 
ever, has now become popular enough. At all the Universities 
the history lectures are crowded. And the War has undoubtedly 
increased the demand, which was already considerable some 
years ago, for historical knowledge and for historical credentials. 

There are, however, obvious dangers attaching to the wide- 
spread cultivation of any form of knowledge unless, at the same 
time, care be taken to keep the standard of exact scholarship 
and of well-directed inquiry at a high level. Among the more 

1 Two Addresses delivered at the opening (i) of the Institute of Historical 


Research on July 8, and (ii) of the Anglo-American Historical Conference on 
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valuable habits which a course of academic discipline can instil 
into the mind of a student are a well-trained sense of evidence, 
the habit of being content with nothing short of the best available 
sources, coupled with a due sense of what is, and what is not, 
known with respect to any given subject. All these qualities 
of mind can be most effectually trained by a School of Historical 
Research, or at least communicated by teachers who have been 
through such a school and have imbibed its spirit. 

And they have a practical bearing. In England we are 
prodigiously rich in historical material. Our country has been 
happily free from serious civil disturbances for many centuries, 
and also from foreign invasion. Our constitutional development 
has been gentle and continuous, and there has been very little 
deliberate, and not very much accidental, destruction of historical 
evidence. The early centralisation of Government, the strength 
of the medieval monarchy and the corresponding weakness of 
the baronage, have all contributed to the preservation of historical 
matter, and this matter is not only vast in quantity, but of great 
variety and importance. We have in England the material for 
the history of a great nation and a great Empire which has for 
many centuries played a preponderating part in the affairs, not 
only of Europe, but of the whole world. 

Now, with trifling exceptions, all this material is stored in 
London. There is not, I think, any leading country in the 
world in which there is so great a concentration in any one place 
of the public records; certainly not in France, nor Germany, 
nor Italy, nor Belgium. The historical student who wishes to 
make historical researches into the past records of his country 
must infallibly come to London. If he wants the history of 
Canada, he cannot long be content with the archives at Ottawa, 
but he must come to London; if he wants the history of Australia, 
equally he must come to London; if he wants the history of 
British India, he must come to London. In Prussia the public 
archives are distributed among sixteen centres; in England they 
are to be found in London. 

And, apart from the archives, stored in the Record Office 
and the Government Departments, there is the incomparable 
collection of books and manuscripts in the British Museum. The 
student of literary antiquities is under an equal obligation with 
the student of political antiquities to come to London. The 
professors of English Literature, wherever they may teach, in 
whatever part: of the United States or of the British Empire they 
may be endeavouring to uphold the true standard of our noble 
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language and to exhibit the glories of one of the greatest poetic 
literatures of the world, must, if they are to conduct original 
research, come in the end to London. 

Here, in this ancient quarter of Bloomsbury, near the British 
Museum and the Public Record Office, we stand close to the central 
fountains of historical information. We are at the nodal point, 
so to speak, of the system, and, if a school of Historical Research 
were to be established in any one place in the British Empire, it 
should be set up here and under these auspices. 

I am, therefore, glad that the University of London has taken 
this important step of establishing a centre of historical research 
close to the great national magazines of historical knowledge. 
It has been enabled to do so partly by reason of the signal energy 
and zeal of Professor Pollard, who will prove to be an ideal 
Director of the new Institution, partly by the public spirit of a 
munificent and enlightened donor, partly by the wise policy of 
the University itself, and partly by the gift of a site from His 
Majesty's Government. It is to be hoped that, as a result of 
this foundation, students coming not only from London, but 
from all parts of the Empire and the United States, may receive 
competent direction in advanced historical methods, for it is 
certain that, in due course, the University of London will become 
one of the great world centres for post-graduate research. We 
may also hope that through this new instrument we may be less 
dependent than has hitherto been the case upon the contributions 
of learned foreigners to the development of studies which 
patriotism should mark out for our own. Is it altogether 
creditable to us that it was left to the scholarship of Dr. Lieber- 
mann and the munificence of the Munich Academy to provide us 
with the best edition of our Anglo-Saxon Laws, or that the two best 
editions of Gildas and Nennius were made in Berlin? I believe 
that much of our comparative backwardness in historical research 
has been due to the fact that the two Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are an hour or more by rail from the great national 
depositories of historical material, and, consequently, that the 
University of London, as it is more favourably situated by the 
accident of geography than either of these famous seats of learning, 
has within its grasp a unique opportunity of redeeming any 
reproach which may still attach to our national reputation for 
trained historical output. 

I do not wish to be understood to disparage the splendid 
achievements of our native historians. The nation which has 
produced the Dictionary of National Biography, the Oxford 
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Dictionary of the English Language, and the publications of the 
Selden Society, has no cause to be ashamed of its historical and 
philological scholarship. We do not lack initiative, we do not 
lack intelligence, but it has hitherto remained a paradox in our 
educational system that we have been content to do a great deal 
less than we should to bring the student life of the Empire into 
close and vital contact with the great stores of literary and 
historical material which are to be found in the metropolis. 
Before long that paradox will be a thing of the past; one more 
anomaly, perhaps a characteristically English anomaly, will 
have disappeared. The University of London will be recognised 
as a centre of historical training and education, richer in oppor- 
tunities than Paris or Berlin, and influencing in an increasing 
measure the thoughts of the thoughtful and the dispositions of 
those whose lives are spent in the studies which are most directly 
relevant to political action. 

In this connection I am glad to observe that the British 
Institute of International Affairs will be housed in these new 
premises, which it is my privilege to open to-day. The Institute 
of International Affairs is a product of the Peace Conference. 
It has been founded to promote the dispassionate study of con- 
temporary politics and to create a school of opinion so well 
grounded in historical and geographical knowledge as to be able 
to defy the fleeting gusts of passion and prejudice which in 
democracies sometimes deflect the course of policy from its true 
path. The Institute has already held several meetings and has 
given rise to some remarkable interchange of knowledge and 
opinion from distinguished men standing near to the wheel of 
public affairs, and there can be little doubt that a Society pos- 
sessing, as the Institute of International Affairs apparently does, 
the power of obtaining contributions from experienced statesmen 
and civil servants, and from the travellers and economists of 
the great Empire, may render a striking service towards the 
development of an enlightened and informed opinion upon the 
march of public affairs throughout the world. 

I would add that much is to be gained by the close association 
of modern and medieval studies in the same building. The 
equipment necessary for the modern historian is in some respects 
different from that which pertains to the medievalist. A sense 
of statesmanship counts for more; a sense of scholarship for less. 
Many good modern historians have been trained in the school of 
journalism, but the best preparation for a medievalist is a severe 
grounding in the language and literature of Greece and Rome. 
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Nevertheless, the modern historian stands in need of scholarship, 
and the medievalist, unpolitical as were the ages which form the 
subject of his studies, cannot dispense with some acquaintance 
with the art and science of politics. A knowledge of certain 
phases of medieval literature gives a man a free passage through 
many tracks of the modern world which would otherwise be 
unintelligible to him. The study of St. Aquinas is a better 
preparation for the understanding of French Canada than a 
detailed acquaintance with the circumstances of Papineau’s 
rebellion. In any case historical studies touch life very nearly. 
I wish, indeed, that the distinguished Chancellor of the University 
of London, himself so eminent an historian and so brilliant a 
master of the English language, could have been present on this 
occasion. Lord Rosebery’s contributions to our national history 
are distinguished by a certainty of intuition which does not come 
from compliance with any known form of academic discipline. 
The great masters of history have made themselves. But 
imitation is a moving force in human affairs, and the existence 
of this Institute for the purposes of the higher historical studies 
will serve to encourage many useful workers who might otherwise 
have wasted their talents to no purpose upon following unfruitful 
paths, or in working upon unsound methods. 

Let me conclude with a little anecdote. A French friend of 
mine asked Marshal Foch the other day whether on the field of 
battle he ever thought of his academic studies, and the Marshal 
replied, “No, but they give me confidence.” There is nothing 
more calculated to give confidence to a man who is called upon 
to handle political problems than a sound and thorough course 
of historical training, conducted under the best masters and in 
the light of the highest models. 


Il 


There was a time when I could have faced an audience of 
historians with a tolerable degree of equanimity. Ten years ago 
I was a private in the fighting ranks of the great Historical Army. 
I was reasonably industrious. I endeavoured to keep myself 
abreast of historical learning in certain defined periods and sub- 
jects. I knew what my friends were doing, and could exchange 
ideas with them on the latest developments. Now I am fallen 
from grace. If I read half a dozen historians in the year I 
consider that I have done well. I visit no archives; I plot no 
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historical treatises. My days go by in the management or 
mismanagement of contemporary affairs, a business which may 
indeed give rise to the comment of the future historian, but is 
not contributory to historical diligence or compatible with any 
sustained form of literary effort. What then can I profitably 
say to this gathering of distinguished American historians who 
have crossed the Atlantic to make the acquaintance of their 
fellow-workers in Great Britain? Clearly I am precluded, by 
the circumstances to which I have alluded, from attempting 
anything in the nature of a historical discourse. You will not 
expect it of me. You would be the first to discover its inadequacy 
were I to attempt to make a contribution upon a historical 
theme. I must confine myself to observations of a very general 
character if I am to escape disaster. 

In the first place, I wish, on behalf of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as well as on behalf of the whole academic community in 
this country, to extend to you all a very hearty welcome. You 
are welcome as professors of a great branch of humane learning 
the most germane to political action of all branches of learning 
and the most directly concerned with the elevation of political 
prudence in a nation. You are welcome as Americans, sharers 
of our language, of our common law, of our peculiar inheritance 
of political liberty. You are welcome as our associates in the 
Great War, and as active creators of that body of sound political 
opinion which ranged the Government of the United States side 
by side with the Allied Powers in the world struggle for liberty. 
And you are welcome finally because we want to know you better 
and because we would gladly exchange ideas with you as to 
methods of historical teaching, as to the improvement of 
historical text-books, and as to the hundred and one subjects 
which naturally arise out of the pursuit of our common 
calling. And I hope you will not think it amiss if I go out of my 
way to dwell for a moment upon my personal debt to some of 
your great historians—to the vigour and eloquence of Prescott 
and Motley, to the immense range of learning of H. C. Lea, the 
historian of the Inquisition, and to the long line of distinguished 
students, among whom I would specially name my friend Mr. James 
Ford Rhodes, who have exhibited the romantic and surprising 
course of the history of politics and civilisation upon the North 
American Continent. Nor must I forget the debt which British 
history, and more especially the history of the legal institutions 
in this country, owes to the labours of American scholars such 
as Bigelow and Thayer and Mr. Justice Holmes and Dr, Haskins, 
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the first living exponent, now that Leopold Delisle is dead, of 
Norman antiquities. 

To two American historians in particular this country owes 
a very special debt. It was left for an officer in the American 
Navy to reveal to Englishmen the philosophy of sea power, and 
I should doubt whether any historical treatise, with the possible 
exception of Sir John Seeley’s Expansion of England has exer- 
cised so decisive an influence over opinion and policy in an 
important range of State-craft as the volumes in which Captain 
Mahan exhibited the true sources of British greatness from a 
survey of the use made of naval power in the wars of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The other historian, or should I rather 
term him a publicist, to whom I allude, is Mr. Lowell, the 
eminent President of Harvard University, whose work on the 
British Constitution is a classic in this country. What Mr. 
Lowell does not know about the history of Parliamentary elections 
over here is not worth knowing. His eagle eye has penetrated 
the darkest recesses of our political life. May he be spared to 
make another inquisition and a further report, for many changes 
have come over the landscape since this brilliant and attractive 
picture of the working of our institutions was given to the world 
by a master hand. 

In the sphere of political science and philosophy America 
possesses singular advantages, for you combine in the same 
polity the qualities and the problems of the great and the small 
State. I am always struck by the profusion and, so far as I 
have examined them, by the excellence of American works upon 
the legal and constitutional side of American life, whether 
exhibited on the large scale of ‘the Federal Republic itself, or 
upon the smaller scale of the States of which that Republic is 
composed. You have in your State Legislatures so many active 
political laboratories, and in the Acts of those Legislatures so 
vast a profusion of political experiment, so copious a magazine 
of casuistry, so many specimens of the way in which things 
should be done and also of the way in which things should not 
be done, that it is comparatively easy for you to philosophise 
on the art or science of politics. And there is no country in the 
world which exhibits, as some of your States do, so close an 
association between University activities and public work of an 
important kind. 

You have come to us at an interesting moment in our history. 
We are still staggering under the shocks and disorders of the 
war. The burden of our taxation is enormous, and our financial 
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problems, which in any case were formidable, have been rendered 
vastly more difficult by protracted and obstinate industrial 
disputes. Our Universities are full of students, but much em- 
barrassed for money. Books are at famine prices. We shall 
have spent before we are done eight millions upon providing 
opportunities of University education to ex-Service men, and by 
this expedient we hope, in some measure, to repair the grave 
educational loss occasioned by the suspension of academic 
activity for five years. The great burst of educational enthu- 
siasm generated by the war has not yet passed away. The 
secondary schools are crowded ; and, though the numbers of boys 
and girls in our secondary schools have doubled in the last four 
years, there are still long waiting lists and many are excluded. 
The war has given to the business world a greater faith in the 
power of science and in the application of science to industry. 
The Universities are staking out new territories, ready for occupa- 
tion as soon as funds permit. The need of education is particu- 
larly felt in the Labour world. The Labour Party regard the 
Act of 1918 as a Charter of Liberation, and I am deluged with 
petitions against its suspension or repeal. Nevertheless, the 
grim goddess of finance exercises, as she always must in the last 
resort, an inexorable power. And though we have already been 
able to do some things, more especially in the way of securing 
better payment for teachers, we are for the moment compelled 
to limit ourselves mainly to developments which are relatively 
inexpensive and to overhauling our machinery in preparation 
for the better days when trade revival and fuller coffers will 
enable us to go speedily ahead along the lines which the Edu- 
cation Act has marked out. 

Those of you who are enabled to compare the England of 
to-day with the England before the war will note some changes 
in the educational landscape. You will note a certain weakening 
in the hold of the old classical curriculum, an increased attention 
to modern learning in all its branches, great developments of 
applied science, a strengthening of the post-graduate side of 
study at our Universities, and a great development in the secon- 
dary education of girls and in the higher education of women 
at the Universities. The development of post-graduate study 
and the establishment as one of the results of the war and of 
the war-alliances of research degrees in our Universities will be 
of special interest to American professors who may think of 
sending their students for a course of additional training in this 
country. Last Friday it was my privilege to open the Institute 
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of Historical Research in London, and I take this new foundation 
as an illustration of tendencies which are becoming stronger and 
stronger every day. When I was an undergraduate at Oxford 
there were no regular means of training a young man in the 
technique and craft of historical science. There was no pro- 
vision for teaching paleography or diplomatic. There were no 
regular courses on the sources of historical knowledge. The 
University contented itself with providing a good general plan 
of historical reading to undergraduates who were candidates for 
the ordinary honours degree. All this has changed now. New 
degrees have been created, post-graduate courses are open, and 
advanced teaching of the kind which in my undergraduate days 
could be obtained easily in Paris or Berlin, but not in Oxford or 
Cambridge, is now available for those who desire it. 

I lay stress upon these post-graduate developments because, 
in my opinion, if American students are to come to England or 
English students to go to America, it is in general best that they 
should exchange their university not at the undergraduate, but 
at the graduate, stage. I need not elaborate the reasons which 
lead me to form this conclusion, but in the main I am quite 
satisfied that it is not until an undergraduate has absorbed all 
the advantages which the ordinary degree course offers him in 
his own university and in his own country that he is in a position 
to assimilate the fruits which the culture of another nation has 
to offer. 

There is another observation with respect to the exchange of 
students which I think important. My old friend and colleague, 
Mr. Gokhale, one of the most eminent Indians of his genera- 
tion, once observed to me that, while the distinguished young 
Indian was clearly benefited by a visit to England, the mediocre 
young Indian was equally clearly injured by it. I believe that 
this is perfectly true, and that the proposition holds good, not 
of Indians only, but of human nature in general. Feeble, 
mediocre natures derive very little advantage from emigration 
to foreign universities. Successfully to absorb the better qualities 
of an alien civilisation, while rejecting those which are undesirable, 
is an achievement which implies a certain richness in intellectual 
and moral soil: it is not every tree which bears transplantation. 
I submit, therefore, that the student who leaves our shores for 
America should be a tested and selected student, just as, con- 
versely, the American student who comes to us should have some 
quality of character and intellect calculated to command 
admiration and respect. 
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And I am led by this train of reflection to ask myself whether 
your visit here may not be made the prelude to some more 
systematic intercourse between young Englishmen and young 
Americans. When I think of your vast population and of your 
immense territory, of the long tract of alienating sea which 
divides us, and of the expense and the difficulty of the voyage, 
I realise what a comparatively small proportion of the American 
people can ever come to know an Englishman well. Our case ig 
somewhat different from yours. We are a comparatively small 
country. Visitors from the States come over here in considerable 
numbers, and I doubt whether there exist many intelligent and 
well-educated families in this country who do not number among 
their friends one or two Americans. But how is it with you? 
Am I exaggerating if I hazard the statement that four-fifths of 
the American people are quite ignorant of the kind of animal 
which inhabits the British Isles? I am not suggesting that you 
should regard us as models of anything but normal human imper- 
fection, but would it not be well if some further steps could be 
taken to enable a few honest specimens of the British race to 
be exhibited in those parts of America in which they can be 
shown with ledst disadvantage to themselves and most advantage 
to your community—that is to say, in the American universities ? 
I throw this out as a suggestion, but for obvious reasons it is 
not for me to insist upon it. 

One more point. Those of us who are convinced, as every 
good citizen must be, of the importance of Anglo-American 
friendship, not merely in the negative sense of the avoidance of 
conflicts, but in the positive and creative sense of co-operation 
for the benefit of the human race, will realise the great respon- 
sibility which lies upon the educators of youth. Wars are made 
in school classrooms before ever they come up for discussion in 
the council rooms of the States. If we bring up the children 
in our schools to dislike, to disparage, to despise a foreign nation, 
they will grow up into men with a warped and hardened outlook 
which will affect diplomatic relations. Recent experience has 
shown us how a state of perfectly unreasonable hostility leading 
to war may be created by the schoolmasters, and the principal 
instrument in the hands of the schoolmaster to this or to an 
opposite political end is the historical text-book. No reasonable 
man would suggest that the liberty of historical criticism should 
be curtailed. Historians must write as they think and feel, and 
the less Governments interfere with the historical teaching in 
the schools the better, but at least we may demand a high 
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standard of fairness and impartiality in the authors who take 
upon themselves the responsibility of providing historical 
knowledge for the use of boys and girls. 

I know that in the United States this most important matter 
of scrutinising historical text-books used in schools from the 
point of view of eliminating unjust and unwarranted political 
estimates has been engaging the attention of statesmen and 
historians. My attention, for instance, has been drawn to a 
volume written by Mr. Altschul, a business man of New York, 
in March, 1917, entitled 7'he American Revolution in Our Teat- 
Books. Here are Mr. Altschul’s main conclusions :— 

“The great majority of history text-books used in our public 
schools more than twenty years ago gave a very incomplete 
picture of general political conditions in England prior to the 
American Revolution, and either did not refer at all to the great 
efforts made by prominent Englishmen on behalf of the Colonies, 
or mentioned them only casually. 

“The number of separate history text-books which gave this 
incomplete picture was not only much larger than the number 
of those giving more complete information, but the former cir- 
culated in many more communities throughout our country than 
the latter. The public mind must thereby have been prejudiced 
against England. 

“The children now studying American history in the public 
schools have a far greater number of text-books available which 
give relatively complete information on this subject; but the 
improvement is by no means sufficiently marked to prevent 
continued growth of unfounded prejudice against England.” 

A similar inquiry into the references to the American Revo- 
lution in the historical text-books which are employed in our 
schools would show a very different result. I may say at once 
that the history books which are read by our children, being for 
the most part composed under the influence of the Whig tradition, 
exhibit a general bias on the side of the American colonists and 
against the British Government in the great struggle of the 
eighteenth century. Indeed, it is only in recent years that an 
adequate measure of justice has been dealt out to the statesmen, 
narrow-minded if you will, but not unfurnished with respectable 
arguments of a constitutional kind, who supported the cause of 
King George III. There is therefore no danger of an anti- 
American bias being derived by the tender minds of children 
from the history books which they are given to read in our 
schools. Indeed, our young people grow up singularly free from 
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any hostile bias derived from the literature which they are called 
upon to consume. 

Of this a curious illustration is offered by the recent case of 
Germany. Whereas in Germany dislike of England was fostered 
by every academic art for a generation, there was no corresponding 
effort on our side. There were anti-German newspapers and 
anti-German magazines, but the great influences in education, 
if not actively favourable to Germany, were certainly not an- 
tagonistic. In music, in philosophy, in philological and historical 
research, as well as in the domain of physical science, we were 
eager to acknowledge our great and enduring debt to German 
industry. And so the war broke out with little or no intellectual 
preparation on our side in the odious arts of hostility, and but 
for the assistance of the Germans themselves it would have 
been a difficult task to create the necessary volume of hostile 
prejudice without which a war cannot be vigorously prosecuted. 

What is the conclusion to which I am working? It is that a 
special responsibility lies upon historical workers, not only in 
' America and Great Britain, but in every other part of the world, 
to create a sane, balanced opinion upon the course of international 
affairs, to exhibit to the minds of students, without prejudice 
and without partiality, the contributions which various nations 
have made to civilisation, and in the clash of national antagonisms 
to bring out, as far as may be, the point of view of the opposing 
parties, to distinguish also between the acts of Governments, 
which are often unwise, and the permanent disposition and 
character of the peoples they represent, and to create in the 
minds of those who are at the plastic age when impressions are 
readily received and readily retained a habit of weighing evidence 
and a reluctance to accept untested prejudice for tried and 


sifted truth. 
HERBERT FISHER. 





THE STUDY OF LEGAL RECORDS.! 
I 


Histroricay students do not need at this day to be informed 
that legal archives are among the most important of their material, 
or that the common groundwork of our laws and public institu- 
tions is one of the most important points of contact between 
English and American scholarships, as lawyers on both sides of 
the ocean have long recognised.” 

In a popular sense, any document capable of establishing or 
contradicting a legal claim might be called a legal record. Lawyers 
would confine the term to documents of a public nature which 
are, or ought to be, in public custody. The very special definition 
of a court of record (as to which not all our classical authorities 
agree) is of merely technical interest.® 

Legal records may be classified as— 

(a) Judicial—Documents made or collected (e.g. pleadings) 
by officers of a court of justice to preserve an authentic account 
of its proceedings. 

(b) Legislative—Acts of Parliament and orders, etc., of 
general application made under statutory authority. 

(c) Administrative and regulative.—It is not easy (nor neces- 
sary) to draw a precise distinction between (b) and (c). Thus 
one body of rules made by the Supreme Court is in effect a code 
of civil procedure, and would be so called in most countries. 

Reports of judicial and parliamentary proceedings, authorised 
or not, may give much more information than the recorded 
judgments, pleadings, statutes, etc., but they are not themselves 


1 Papers read at a Sectional Meeting of the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference on July 13, 1921. ‘The first contribution is a report of the opening 
remarks made by Sir Frederick Pollock as chairman. 

* For a convenient class-list and directory of these and other English public 
documents, see Repertory of British Archives, Part I (England), published by the 
Royal Historical Society. A presumably competent critic (Eng. Hist. Rev., 
xxxvi, 477) would prefer a classification by subject-matter. The criticism appears 
to me to confuse the functions of an archivist and of a text-writer. 

* See, if desired, Law Quarterly Review, xxix, 210, and add to references there 
Doctor and Student, Dial. I. c. 17. 
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records in any legal sense. This again is of little importance for 
historical purposes. 

Pleadings (often to be found in published law reports) are of 
course only the parties’ assertions, but they often give useful 
collateral information. Not that official assertions or conclusions 
can safely be taken as true without further verification. 

The undesigned testimony afforded by description of parties 
or other persons, titles of office, names of witnesses and the like 
may be of the greatest value for detection of forgery (an art 
extensively and skilfully practised in the Middle Ages), fixing 
dates, etc. Right use of such indications is obviously a material 
part of every historical student’s training. 

Legal records ought to be more complete and more authentic 
than other classes of documents. But in fact the student of 
medieval English institutions must be prepared, down to the end 
of the thirteenth century, not to find documents of capital 
importance which he would expect to be preserved—such as the 
Assizes of Henry IIl—and to find apocryphal texts which somehow 
acquired the reputation of authority—such as various so-called 
statutes of uncertain date. 

Serious clerical errors, such as omission of material words, are 
uncommon, but not without example even in modern times. 

P.S.—A caution to young students: Beware of excess of zeal 
in search for original documents, and remember that there is 
much information in print (not excluding even classical authors 
in the law) still awaiting critical use. Before you think you have 
made a discovery be sure that it is-not already to be found in 
Du Cange, or Spelman, or Stubbs, or it may be, as I can warrant 
by my own experience, in Blackstone. Despise not the elders 
who did great work with tools far inferior to ours. 


II 


I HAVE been asked to say something about ‘“‘ Legal Records. 
But no information was given to me as to the meaning of the 
phrase, and so I am left somewhat in the dark as to the precise 
subject about which I am expected to speak. What is a ‘“‘ Legal 
Record”? The common lawyer of the sixteenth century who 
compiled our earliest law dictionary—the Termes de la Ley—had 
no hesitation in defining it as a parchment writing on which pleas 
were enrolled. The writer obviously had in his mind that very 
technical conception—the court of record; and it is clear that at 
no period of our legal history could such a definition have been 
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regarded as adequate. On the other hand, if we go to the statute 
book we read in § 20 of the Public Record Office Act of 1838 that 
“ Records ” “shall be taken to mean all Rolls, Records, Writs, 
Books, Proceedings, Decrees, Bills, Warrants, Accounts, Papers, 
and Documents whatsoever of a public nature belonging to his 
Majesty.” 

But of records in this wide sense of the term I am quite incom- 
petent to speak. The only records of which I know anything, 
and of them I know very little, are certain records connected with 
English legal history; so I shall take refuge in the adjective 
“legal” and confine my observations to some of them. But 
even as thus limited the subject is wide; for legal history touches 
many sides of national life. It is not only the history of technical 
doctrine, but also the history, from the point of view of their legal 
regulation, of all those many topics which in different ages have 
attracted the attention of the legislature. Therefore it often 
happens that to get light on a point of legal history it may be 
necessary to search many different kinds of records. Thus, 
if I may be allowed to cite my own experience, it was only by a 
search of the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII’s reign that I 
discovered the documents which explained the political causes 
which shaped the Statute of Uses; and it was while looking 
through, I think, some of the Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 
that I discovered a reply of Hale to Hobbes’s strictures on Coke 
contained in his Dialogue of the Common Laws, which will be 
published in the next number of the Law Quarterly Review. 

Therefore, even if we confine the term to records necessary 
for the study of legal history, it covers a wide field. But I 
think that if we wish to take a summary view of this vast topic 
we may divide legal records into three great categories. In the 
first place there are what I shall style the primary records. In 
the second place there are what I shall style the secondary records. 
In the third place there are connected treatises founded wholly 
or partially on these records which, by reason of their age and 
authority, have almost attained the rank of records. 

(1) By the primary records I mean the official rolls or journals 
or documents which record the actual business of the various 
departments of government, or the results of commissions of 
enquiry appointed to collect evidence with a view to settle some 
particular problem. The great series begins soon after the 
Norman Conquest with the Domesday Book and the Pipe Rolls, and 
the growth in the thirteenth century of many other rolls connected 
with the business of the Exchequer. From the early years of the 
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thirteenth century the Chancery series of Charter, Patent, and 
Close rolls begin. From the close of the twelfth century we get 
the Feet of Fines, and many inquisitions (for instance, the series 
of inquisitions post mortem) relating to land tenure. From the 
end of the twelfth century also come the most important of all 
these records to the lawyer—the Plea Rolls. Later, as the 
machinery of government becomes more elaborate, new series 
of records emerge. We have learned much of the evolution of 
the Council records from Professor Baldwin, of the Star Chamber 
records from Mr. Leadam, of the Chancery records from the 
volumes published by the old Record Commission and from Mr. 
Baildon. We are learning much that is new and important of the 
Parliamentary records from Professor Pollard. We have learned 
much of the records of the Court of Admiralty from Mr. Marsden. 
Then as time goes on some of these institutions develop, and new 
institutions arise which give rise to new series of records. The 
Privy Council divides into many committees, and these in their 
turn give rise to distinct departments of State. The king’s 
secretaries naturally accumulated vast collections of State papers 
relating to home, colonial and foreign affairs. The officials 
responsible for the army and the navy, and the various depart- 
ments which have succeeded to them, or have been newly created, 
have all added to the mass of our records. Mr. Pike spoke the 
simple truth when he said that “ the history of England since the 
Conquest runs parallel with the history of England’s records.” 
That our wealth of records made us careless of their preservation 
and well nigh impossible to use is clear enough from the reports 
of the Record Commissioners at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. But even if they had been better preserved their 
enormous bulk necessitated from an early period the growth of 
what I have ventured to call secondary records. 

(2) The best and far the most important example of this species 
of legal record are the Year Books and their successors, the modern 
reports. When the series of Plea Rolls were as yet new Bracton 
could take them as the basis of his book ; but this was only possible 
because he was able to borrow some of them. It soon appeared 
that the ordinary lawyers who wished to keep touch with the 
doings of the courts must make reports for themselves; and, as 
time went on, the growing bulk of these rolls made it impossible 
to study them as a whole. And so the Year Books, and later 
the reports, took their place. They are guides to what is valuable 
in the primary records of the doings of the courts. And just as 
our modern editors of the Year Books have used them skilfully 
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to correct the obscurities of the MSS., so modern judges still 
sometimes turn to the record to elucidate a report which is obscure 
or doubtful. I think, too, that we should class under this head those 
official books of different offices which were made in the Middle 
Ages, such as the Red Book of the Exchequer, the Black Book of 
the Admiralty, the Vetus Codex, which was printed by Ryley in 
his Placita Parliamentaria ; and, most important of all, the 
Register of Writs. We have no such books for later periods and 
later series of records. But perhaps it may be said that what 
these books were designed to do for the practice of some office or 
department or body was attempted for the records in general by 
Rymer, and is now being done by the numerous calendars of 
patent and close rolls and state papers which have revolutionised 
so many branches of English history. We may add, too, that this 
work is now being supplemented by those selections of records, 
critically edited by English and American authors, published by 
the Selden and other learned societies. These official books of 
the Middle Ages bring us very near to our third division of records 
—those connected treatises wholly or partially founded on these 
records which, by reason of their age or authority, have almost 
attained the rank of records. 

(3) There is a distinction well known to lawyers between 
books of authority which can be cited in court, and have the same 
or almost the same authority as a decided case, and ordinary text- 
books which have no such authority. This may seem to be a 
technical distinction ; but, like many other technical distinctions, 
it has a substantial reason behind it. It corresponds to the 
distinction between books which come from so early a date, and 
have been approved by so many generations of historians and 
lawyers, that they have attained almost the rank of legal records, 
and books which have yet to establish their claim to authority. 
Because from an early date writers began to use the records to 
compile such books we have a number of these books which have 
attained this status. Instances of these books, well known to 
all lawyers, are the Dialogus de Scaccario, Glanvil, Bracton, 
Britton, Fleta, Littleton, the Doctor and Student, Coke, Hale, 
and Blackstone; and in the wider field of general history we have 
the books of such authors as Selden, Spelman, and Madox. To 
the practising lawyer and the judge they are valuable because 
they furnish authoritative statements of the law. To the 
historian of the law they have another and perhaps a higher value. 
They sum up a stage of legal development, and so give us a text 


which it is possible to illustrate and sometimes to criticise by the 
No. 23.—vot. v1. - 
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help of the records which their writers have used. They do on 
a larger scale for all those records which bear upon legal history 
what the Year Books and reports do for the Plea Rolls. They 
furnish us with a guide as to what is valuable in those records; 
for they show us what are the ideas and the institutions which have 
survived and have influenced the history of future ages, They 
help the student to find his way amidst the maze of facts contained 
in a long series of rolls, to concentrate on what is historically 
important, and so to avoid unprofitable antiquarianism. 

The harvest of all these various kinds of legal records is 
abundant, and the labourers are all too few. We want to see 
in print more of our primary records, and more calendars of those 
long series of rolls which it would be obviously impossible to print 
in extenso. We want new critical editions of many of our secon- 
dary records. We want new editions illustrated from the records 
of many of our classical books of authority—Glanvil, our earliest 
book on the common law, still awaits an editor. A critical edition 
of the Latin version of the Doctor and Student would shed a strong 
light backwards upon the medieval history of the equitable 
jurisdiction of the Chancellor; and a critical edition of the English 
version would shed a strong light forward upon its history in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some day perhaps an 
editor or a body of editors will be found who will undertake the 
immense work of producing a critical edition of the works of 
Edward Coke—the central figure in the history of English law. 

In this work we look forward confidently to American co- 
operation. We look forward confidently because we have already 
had some experience of its value and extent. On the institutional 
side of our legal history we have all learned much from the 
researches, for instance, of Professor G. B. Adams, of Professor 
Baldwin, and Professor McIlwain. On the doctrinal side the 
names of Holmes, Ames, Thayer, and Gray will at once suggest 
themselves; and the work of Professor Woodbine on Bracton will, 
when it is completed, fill a lacuna which should have been filled 
long ago. The community of our past history and of our law are 
links which are quite as strong as the community of our language. 
To neglect the experience which is stored up in the legal records 
of our common history and our common law is an act of political 
folly which one would like to think that only backward races, 
who have no political experience, would commit. It is, or should 
be, a matter of interest to our rulers, for the popularisation of 
this experience is the first essential to the right political education 
of the community. And in the technical world of our common 
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law it is every whit as important—and more important, if possible, 
to America than to ourselves; for a right understanding of the 
basic principles of the common law, a sane development of those 
principles which only a right understanding of them can give, 
is essential to the maintenance of a fundamental unity of legal 
development which will do more than anything else to keep 
states united. In the rival system of the Roman law the golden 
age of jurisprudence was the age of the great Roman lawyers who 
by their writings developed the principles of the law logically and 
historically from their basic principles. It was their writings, 
and not the enactments of the emperor—not that is the work of 
the legislature—which has given Roman law its influence over the 
modern world. And so with ourcommon law. It is a true under- 
standing of its principles, it is the power to develop them on 
the right technical lines, which alone can ensure its continued 
supremacy; and it is only learned lawyers who have studied it 
historically who can accomplish these results. ‘To say truth,” 
said Roger North, “although it is not necessary for counsel to 
know what the history of a point is, but to know how it stands 
resolved, yet it is a wonderful accomplishment, and without it a 
lawyer cannot be accounted learned in the law.” This true 
learning—as vital to the statesman as to the lawyer in an age 
when all things established are questioned by thinkers who regard 
a knowledge of the teachings of history as an unnecessary encum- 
brance—this true learning can be acquired only by a study of 
legal records. W. S. Hotpsworts. 


III 


I propose merely to make a few desultory observations 
suggested to me by the remarks of the previous speakers. It is 
open to us to-day to attach what meaning we like to the term 
“legal records.” A medieval justice of the K.B. or C.B. would 
probably have defined recordum used in a legal sense as that which 
was inscribed on the Plea Rolls of the Court. They distinguished 
between what was a recordum and what was de recordo, e. g. fines. 
A necessary characteristic of either a recordum or of what was de 
recordo was that it was not open to contradiction. No averment 
opposed to a record or to anything de recordo was receivable, 
although it is apparent that mistakes were now and again made 
through the carelessness of the recording clerk. The clearly 
expressed terms of a statute had not, apparently, this sacred 


nature, e.g. we find Bereford, C.J.C.B., plainly declaring that 
N2 
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the statute de donis was not to be taken as meaning what it actually 
said, but something different. He would not have so spoken of 
the text of the Plea Rolls or of fines. 

Something may be noted here as to the difficulties with which 
a student is confronted in dealing with the Plea Rolls. There is 
not, and there does not appear ever to have been, anything in the 
nature of an index to their contents ; no means of finding the record 
of any particular action except by the slow process of turning 
over the membranes of the rolls of, maybe, several terms, and 
glancing down them. Those whose duty it was to find a particular 
record for transmission to the Court could not always do so, or 
said that they could not, although we know that the record was 
actually in existence. But some sort of an index appears to 
have been in possession of the Court, for the Court seems to have 
been able to tell the officials of the Treasury, the custodians of 
the Rolls, in the roll of what particular term a particular action 
was recorded. But no trace of such an index has survived. The 
fact that it once existed is a matter of inference only. 

Writs and Bills in Eyre were not held to be records, and they 
seem to have been systematically destroyed when they had 
served their immediate purpose; though a very small fraction of 
the enormous number of Bills in Eyre has fortunately come down 
to us, probably through the happy failure of some medieval 
official to carry out his prescribed duty of destruction. 

Exactly what gave authority to a medieval statute is not over 
clear. It ought, apparently, to be ensealé, whatever the exact 
meaning of that may be. But the text of a statute that was not 
ensealé might, it would seem, have equal validity with one which 
had been ensealé, if the king by a letter to an individual justice 
of the Common Bench (or, presumably, to a justice of the King’s 
Bench) ordered him to give effect to its terms (bien garder). 

W. C. BoLianp. 
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“ Full many a draught of wine had he y-draw 
From Burdeux-ward, whyl that the chapman sleep. 
Of nyce conscience took he no keep.” 


Tue brilliant aspects of medieval life in court and field have 
been chronicled by many hands, so that it is made to appear to us 
that the reigns of the Plantagenet kings of England formed one 
series of gorgeous spectacles—battles, tourneys, and splendid 
functions in high places. It is, of course, known to all that behind 
the scenes stood the patient merchant. Often, we may say, he 
ranked in actual power with the feudal baron, and at no time 
could the ambitious projects of English monarchs have been 
carried out without the financial support which his ceaseless 
activities provided. The subsidy on wool and fells, which long 
formed the main source of royal revenue, was paid by the shipper 
in the ordinary course of business; often assignments on this 
impost were accepted by him as long-date securities for immediate 
advances, and frequently he and his fellows were the only subjects 
from whom the king could raise ready-money loans in time of 
emergency. 

Nevertheless, the medizeval merchant found no contemporary 
historian. Chaucer, who was Comptroller of the Customs in 
the Port of London for a large part of the reign of Richard II, 
might have been expected to say something of a class of which 
he had had so wide an experience. But the merchant of the 
Prologue is dismissed with the briefest of introductions—we 
are acquainted with his outward appearance of prosperity— 
we are assured of his skill in business negotiation, and of his 
general gravity of demeanour, but Chaucer does not appear 
to be deeply interested in the man : 


“* For sothe he was a worthy man with-alle, 
But sooth to seyn, I noot how men him calle.” 





’ The following abbreviations are used in the footnotes :— 
Rot. Parl. = Rolls of Parliament. 

8.R. = Statutes of the Realm. 

C.C.R. = Calendar of Close Rolls. 

P.O.P.C. = Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas. 
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We are left, therefore, to formulate our own opinion of the 
character of this section of the medizval community from such 
facts as we may extract from records, and it is interesting and 
diverting to discover that our merchant was not altogether the 
grave reverend signor, but, on the other hand, was capable, for 
the sake of increasing his private profit, of most of the tricks and 
subterfuges of his modern successor, while he practised a few 
which were peculiarly adapted to his own times. 

A cursory examination of the Rolls of Parliament rapidly forces 
this impression upon us—for after the enactment of the Statute 
of the Staple in 1353, and apart from revisions of that Statute 
in 1363 and subsequently, establishing the Staple at Calais, 
and excepting, too, the Acts which merely fix the rates of subsidy 
for various periods—not a single instrument is brought before 
the House affecting merchants and merchandise throughout 
the reigns of all the kings from Edward III to Henry VIII, which 
does not, in some degree or other, attempt to prevent some 
infraction of the law or vested interest. 

It must not be inferred from this that the merchant was entirely 
devoid of commercial integrity. On the contrary, there is every 
evidence that in his dealings with his customers he was, at all 
events on the financial side, capable of inspiring the fullest con- 
fidence and of acting with the greatest honesty. The wide credit 
basis on which most of the wool transactions of the fifteenth 
century were conducted affords convincing proof of this, and the 
following example of a statement of sale made in 1475 by a well- 
known firm of Staplers of Calais serves to illustrate the extent 
to which credit was allowed : 


“Item, the xvj day of Auguste, Richard Cely to Cornelius van Dorne of 
Breggis, vj sarplers of goode cottes: wolle .. . Summa: xvj sace. xxvij cl. 

“ Summa Argent: ccevj. li. ix. s. iiij. d. ster . . . Summa Argent: ccxxxiij. li. 
xix. 8. xj. d. flemysche. 

““Of the wyche to be receyvyde now in this Bames Marte next of every 
sarpler, viij. li. flemysche . . . xlviij. li. fl... 

** And the owerplus ys lent to the sade merchant by ij paymentes to pay at 
ix & ix monthis . . . he to pay the firste payment the first day of June next 

- » ij xij. i. xix, s. xj. d. . 

“ And the toder haulffe ys ayaby ll the first day of Marche anno lxxvj . 

iiij** xij. li. xix. s. xj. d. fl. a 


But in his attitude to the law of the land, and in his relations with 
the king and his officers, the medieval merchant does not seem 
to have been so scrupulous. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that the king was not 


1 Cely Papere (Royal Historical Society), pp. 2, 3. 
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merely the custodian of the law. He was also, in the fourteenth 
century at least, the largest merchant in the land, and often no 
more honest than smaller traders. Sometimes he sold wool. 
More often he dealt in privileges. But whichever commodity 
he handled, he was ever ready to indulge in chicanery or to take 
advantage of his position to increase his profits. It is natural 
at all times that a kind of warfare should exist between the mer- 
chant and the law. An additional zest was added to the strife 
when kings descended into the arena and competed in commerce 
with their subjects under rules of their own making. 

The king’s point of view was that the trade of the country 
was a source of wealth which he was entitled to exploit to the 
fullest. With a blind disregard of the true interests of commerce, 
he assigned the customs and subsidies in advance to the highest 
bidders; and important groups of financiers and fermours, such 
as John Wesenham & Co.,' Chiriton and de Wendlyngburgh, 
early make their appearance. The extreme usefulness of the 
advances which they were able to make—we find one such ferm, 
on the 16th of July, 1347, amounting to the sum of 40,000 marks 2 
—tempted the king to turn a deaf ear to the appeals for fair 
trade made by less affluent merchants. 

The creation of the Company of Staplers of Calais, especially 
under the charter of 1363, was nothing more or less than the 
extension of this practice. By this charter the whole wool export 
trade of England was literally and absolutely pawned to a group 
of financial magnates, most of whom may be identified as large 
creditors of the king. These men were obviously intended to 
recoup themselves at the expense of the foreign buyer and the 
less fortunately placed English exporter. Once established in 
Calais, the Company embarked upon such an extravagant course 
of rapacity and mal-administration that it roused a storm of 
opposition in parliament, before which it collapsed. But though 
the Company disappeared, another was chartered in 1365,5 and 
the system was continued until Calais finally passed out of English 
hands. 

In course of time the king’s reasons for supporting the Calais 
Staplers changed. He began to regard the Company as the main 
source of support for the considerable garrison of Calais and the 
channel through which a steady stream of bullion could be directed 


* For Wesenham as a fermour, vide C.C.R. 1346-9, pp. 196, 290, ete. 

? Ib., July 16, 1347, 3 Rymer, 3, ii., p. 690 (Record Ed.), 
* Rot. Parl. ii, 276, 286; Rymer, 3, ii., 745, 

® Rymer, 3, ii., 768. 
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to the royal mints. In spite, however, of the Company’s useful- 
ness in these particulars, it never seems to have appeared necessary 
to the king to observe in detail his obligations to the Staplers, 
If an opportunity presented itself of obtaining a loan or receiving 
a fee for a licence to disregard the privileges of the Staple, not a 
single king appears to have been strong-minded or affluent enough 
to ignore it.1_ The pages of the rolls are sprinkled with protests 
of the Staple against this royal weakness,’ but the king was never 
persuaded entirely to discontinue his profitable mal-practices. 

Under the Staple system the smaller merchant who was not 
free of the Staple Company was ground very small between the 
upper and nether millstones—the king and the Staple—and he 
resorted to ingenious expedients to increase his profits. He 
smuggled. That was the commonest of his crimes, and he seems 
to have done it with skill and success, helped by the configuration 
of the English coast, which offered innumerable creeks and inlets 
for the safe hiding of small and light-draught boats. Acts of 
parliament against the practice were passed in great number. 
At first the penalty for taking goods abroad, elsewhere than to 
Calais, was forfeiture.* As time went on the penalties increased,‘ 
until the ‘‘ Free Trader ’”’ was punished by a fine of twice the 
value of the goods concerned and two years’ imprisonment.5 
But the frequency of legislation on the subject and the constant 
increase in the severity of the penalties provided afford the best 
possible proof of the successful continuance of smuggling. Eventu- 
ally, in 1436, it was enacted that no person should ship goods of 
the Staple but at the lawful quays where the king’s weights 
and his beam were.® Also, any goods left near a quayside and 
not definitely declared and “‘coketted ” were to be forfeited, and 
the hateful system of informers was employed to assist justice.’ 

But even under these conditions the merchant of the day seems 
to have risen superior to circumstances, and the plaint goes up 
in parliament that ‘‘shipmen strangers,” in particular “ of 
Flanders, Holland, Zealand and Brabant, smuggle Staple goods 
trussed in tonnes, pipes, barelles, sakkes, fardelles, &c.,” hiding 
them under ‘‘ wodde, wheet, ootys, secole, &c.,” and thus get 
them out of the country without paying subsidy.® 


1 E.g. C.C.R., September 10, 1348; P.O.P.C. iii. 65 and 253. 

2 E.g. Rot. Parl. ii. 323, iii. 370; S.R. ii, 108, 256, 289. 

* Rymer, 3, ii., 690. * SLR. ii. 219. 5 Ib., ii, 254. ® Jb., ii. 300. 

7 Rot. Parl. iv. 491, § 22. A ‘“ coket”’ was, roughly, a bill of lading. It 
contained particulars of the weight of a wool cargo, and of the amount of subsidy 
paid on it. It formed at once a receipt for port dues and a guarantee that the 
wool it covered waa being legally shipped. 8 Jb., iv. 359. 
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For those who wished to be a little more respectable in their 
methods of evading the law, the expedient was open of smuggling 
their wool out of lonely places in Lancashire to Dublin, and having 
it coketted there at the convenient cost of 2d. the stone, a practice 
which the Abbot of Furness is alleged by the Staple to have intro- 
duced.1_ A proportion of the dues on wool—at the very least the 
Calais toll of 19d.2 the sack and 14d. on the last of hides, if these 
were also being exported—might be avoided by coketting goods 
at the English port in the recognised manner, and then shipping 
them direct to Flanders. This also was frequently done? By 
this means, too, the merchant was spared the annoying necessity 
of taking his quota of bullion to the Mint, as was required by the 
Ordinance of Partition of 1429 and other similar Acts.* 

Two circumstances, the comparative poorness of the wools 
of the extreme North of England and the difficulty of exercising 
a rigid supervision over export in those parts owing to their 
inaccessibility, led to the grant of the privilege for the wools 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham 
that they might be exported freely, provided they were first 
taken to Newcastle and coketted there.° Hereby another oppor- 
tunity was offered to our merchant of escaping the hated obligation 
of taking his wool to Calais, and a considerable amount of York- 
shire produce found its way to Newcastle under the guise of 
privileged wool. Often the shipper went a little further, and 
called down upon himself the wrath of parliament and the Staple 
by carrying his goods “ North of the Tees,” into Scotland, where 
the restrictions placed upon the wool export trade were far less 
rigorous and expensive.® 

Generally speaking, the rates of subsidy for ‘‘ denizens ” and 
merchant strangers differed considerably, to the advantage of 
the denizen. For some time these rates stood at 33s. 4d. and 
53s. 4d. respectively, the sack.’ The opportunity thus provided 
of turning commission agent as well as smuggler was not neg- 
lected, and we find denizen merchants adding to their profits 
by carrying goods for strangers to other places than Calais, only 
paying thereon the denizen subsidy. It is to be doubted whether 


1 S.R. ii. 219; Rot. Parl. iv. 251, § 41. 

* H. Hall, Customs Revenue of England, App., pp. 219 seqq. 

* S.R. ii. 291. * 1b., ii, 254. 

* This privilege was alternately allowed, as, e.g. in Rot. Parl. iv. 250; v. 503, 
563, and repealed as in S.R. ii. 256. 

* Rot. Parl. v. 503, § 18. 

* From 7 and 8 Henry IV-3 Henry V; /b., v. 5, § 13, ete. ‘* Denizens ’ 
not “natives.” They were “ privileged ”’ traders who held a licence. 


* were 
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some variation of this practice did not manage to survive the 
ordinance that all merchants, whether licensed or not, who took 
Staple goods elsewhere than to the Staple town should pay the 
higher subsidy.? 

For those merchants who were not sufficiently venturesome 
to turn downright smugglers, certain other methods of avoiding 
the payment of the full subsidy suggested themselves. Of these 
the most widely practised was that of “ clacking and barbing ” 
wool, i. e. cutting away from fine wool the coarse and soiled ends 
and exporting only the choice remainder, which is quoted as being 
treble the value of ordinary raw wool. In 1429 imprisonment and 
the forfeit of double the value of such exports, as well as of 
the wool itself, were prescribed as the punishment for this offence,? 
but the practice continued, and twenty-five years later was still 
attracting the attention of parliament.’ 

As the weaving industry developed in England, another means 
of defrauding the customs was discovered in the export of woollen 
yarn under the name of “ thrums.”’ ‘“ Thrums ” consisted of the 
unweavable remnant of yarn which lay between the back-beam 
and the healds in a loom at the conclusion of the operation of 
weaving a “piece.” This remnant of about a yard of “ ends” 
was cut off as useless, and became the perquisite of the weaver. 
It was sold by him and allowed free export. By 1429 the com- 
plaint went up from the Staple that “‘ thrum agents ” had grown 
up who gathered large quantities of this residue for export, and 
the suggestion was thrown out that whole yarn was being exported 
along with it, paying no subsidy. The export of “ thrums” 
was consequently forbidden under pain of the forfeit of the double 
value, but again legislation was powerless to stop a profitable’ 
occupation.® 

If now we turn to the monopolistic Staplers whom we have 
hitherto heard loudly decrying the illicit practices of the lesser 
merchants, we shall find them not altogether free from suspicion 
of crooked dealing. It is in their records, in fact, that we have 
to seek for medieval prototypes of the modern commercial sins 
of anticipating the market, preparing misleading samples, 
adulterating goods, cornering supplies, and indulging in sharp 
practice on ’Change. 

Forestalling was an operation most strenuously opposed in the 
market place and in parliament throughout the Middle Ages. It 


1 Rot. Parl. v. 54, § 21. 
* Jb., iv. 360, § 64. ® Ib., v. 277. 
* 1b., iv. 360, § 65, 5 Ib., v. 104, § 28. 
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was in part to prevent the possibility of it that all goods had to be 
taken to the Calais market and first displayed for sale there under 
the supervision of the Staple Company. But the Staplers, on 
occasion, were the first to break their own rules. Wm. Cely, for 
instance, on the 28th of April, 1484, advises his principals, 
Richard and George, in London, that “‘ John Delowppy’s man, 
Wyllykyn,” is coming to England to secure the firm’s stock of 
Cotswold, and he strongly advises them on this occasion not to do 
any business with him, save for payment at Calais, ‘‘ according 
to ordinance,” for, he says, “ ther wyll be a grett serche made 
schorttly, and forfettes schall be lewellyd, for hytt ys known well 
here that Peter Bale and Delytt answeryth at days in Inglond 
for myche of the wull that John Delowpys byethe here.” The 
probable extent of the Cely Bros.’ delinquencies under this head 
is clearly admitted in the naive conclusion: ‘ but as for youre 
delynges knowyth noon man withoute they serche Peter Balys 
bokes.” 1 ; 

The same firm affords us an example of how a cargo of wool 
might be wrongly graded by the exhibition of a misleading sample, 
to the great profit of the seller. It was the custom of the Staple 
that instead of examining the whole of a cargo for the purpose 
of grading, one sarpler should be tested by the Lieutenant of 
the Staple, and the rest graded according to his finding in this 
case. Of the Cely Bros.’ shipping of September 1487, sarpler 
No. 24 was selected for this purpose. But this was known to Wm. 
Cely to consist of ‘‘a very gruff wull.” Therefore, he says: 
“T hawe caused Wm. Smith prevely to cast oute anoder sarpler, 
No. viij, and packyd up the wull of the fyrst sarpler yn the sarpler 
of No. viij, for thys last sarpler ys fayr wull I nowzth.”? A 
week later he conveys the welcome information to his principals 
that ‘“ Yowre wull ys awarddyd be the sarpler that I cast owte 
last.”’ 3 

Not only were Flemish buyers tricked into buying inferior 
wool at top prices under a misleading official guarantee; they were 
also expected to be dull-witted enough to put up with their bar- 
gain, or, if they wished to protest, were expected to bring back 
to Calais at their own expense the wool they complained about, 
and abide by the decision of the Staple as to its final grading.‘ 
They also had to submit to a very considerable amount of adultera- 
tion.’ As a result of their representations against this, acts of 


1 Cely Papers, p. 154, Letter 124. 
* Ib., Letter 128, p. 160. 3 1b., Letter 129, p. 162. 
* G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik, vol. ii. p. 332. 

® Rot. Parl. iv. 360, § 64; Schanz, op. cit., vol. ii. p. $28. 
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parliament were passed at various times. In 1463, for instance, 
it was ordained that packers should not put in “ fleeces, locks of 
wool, and pieces of much worse wool than of the same fleece, 
and also . . . earth, stones, sand, dung or hair, to the great hurt 
of the buyer of the same wool within this realm, and great rebuke 
and hurt to the merchants of the said realm who carry the 
said wools out of the realm.” A penalty of 6d. on each fleece 
so adulterated was imposed, but it did not check the evil. Later, 
in 1499, when Henry VII was trying to smooth over the differences 
which existed between the Flemings and the English, he proposed 
a £20 fine for dishonest packing, but so habitual, apparently, 
had the practice become that the Staple refused to give their 
consent to the suggestion, and were only brought to their senses 
by a writ of the king enforcing the fine.* 

Even the weather was enlisted as an ally of the Stapler against 
his Flemish customer, for on the way over the Channel, as a result 
of rain and damp, wool often gained weight. The Stapler was 
quick to claim exemption from any surcharge of subsidy in Calais 
for this increase; it is by no means so certain that he pointed 
out to his customers that they were buying a fair amount of water 
at the price of good Cotswold.® 


Down to the year 1429 the operation of ‘“ cornering the 
market ”’ seems to have been practised with success by a group 
of Calesian middlemen acting in conjunction with heavy buyers 
from the Low Countries. On the arrival of a “shipping” of 


“ec 99 


wool, this “ ring” would agree to stay out of the market “ so 
that the poor men” (i.e. the English exporters) ‘‘ have been 
very weary of their goods, and for great mischief they must of 
necessity sell their goods to the said inhabitants of Calais, which 
will not buy the same but greatly within the price, to the great 
hurt and hindrance of the sellers and abatement of the price 
of the said commodities.”” Such operations were declared illegal 
in 1429, and inasmuch as the Act was not repeated, we may 
perhaps conclude that it attained its object.‘ 

A bitter complaint of the Flemings in 1545 was that the 
Staplers bought heavy and cheap in England and sold dear and 
light in Calais.5 There was much justification for this accusation, 
as an examination of the systems of weights and measures in 
force in England and Calais, respectively, will show. In England 
16 ozs. = 1 lb.; 7]lbs. = 1 clove; 52 cloves = 1 sack. In Calais 


1 Rot. Parl. v. 503, § 18. * Schanz, op. cit., vol. ii. pp. 197 and 200. 
* Rot. Parl. iv. 290, § 36. * S.R. ii. 255, 
* Schanz, op. cit., vol. ii, 328. 
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14 ozs. = 1 lb.; 4 lbs. = 1 clove; 90 cloves = 1 sack. Thus 
1 clove English = 2 cloves Calesian, and 45 cloves English = 1 
sack Calesian, so that on every sack English the Stapler had 
seven English cloves to the good. 

But this circumstance cannot be quoted as a further example 
of his commercial obliquity; it rather demonstrates his business 
acumen in making use of his legal right to employ in Calais the 
old Artois system of weights and measures. 

The powerful position which the Stapler held as the monopolist 
dealer in a commodity vitally necessary to the Fleming, and one 
for which there was no efficient substitute, made it easy for him 
to impose upon his customers. We may conclude with three 
instances which show that the foreigner possessed the will to 
retaliate when opportunity offered. The first concerns the 
avoidance of the provisions of the laws on the export of bullion 
and specie from England. Flemish sellers of cloth to English 
merchants refused, whenever they could, to accept any payment 
except in gold, which they exported for re-melting. Whenever 
they succeeded in enforcing this stipulation they made a profit 
as high as 5s. in the £1 on the exchange.” 

The second operation was of a much more ingenious nature. 
Sometimes, in the Low Countries an over-rated coinage was 
issued, only, in course of time, to be called down. When such 
a fluctuation in the money market was anticipated, Flemish 
debtors of the Staple, owing money on long date bills, would 
take advantage of the favourable rate of exchange, go before an 
attorney, and in the absence of their Calesian creditor, affirm 
their desire to settle the account immediately. They would then 
obtain an attested certificate of the fact, specifying their indebted- 
ness in Flemish currency at the temporarily existing inflated 
rates. When the Stapler eventually appeared to claim his debt, 
the amount attested on the certificate was offered, and no more— 
and the Stapler, being far from the protection of his own courts, 
generally found it expedient to endure the imposition, though 
it cost him as much as ls. to 2s. in the £1.3 

Lastly, it was not unknown for aliens in England to receive 
letters of inventory from the owners of hostile vessels, and later, 
if such vessels were captured by the English, to claim the cargoes 
by virtue of their inventories, in return for which subtlety they 
received 10 per cent. of the value of the goods as salvage from the 
real owners.‘ Such do we find our medieval merchant, king 


? Schanz, vol. ii. 569 seqq. 2 Rot. Parl. iv. 360, § 66. 
* Schanz, op. cit., vol. ii., p. 332. * Rot. Parl. v. 277, No. 6. 
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and commoner alike, ever with an eye to his own profit, ever 
prepared to take the advantage which the moment offered. 
A good fellow in general, he nevertheless looked upon the market 
as a place for the exercise of wits. A law which might be evaded, 
or a rival or customer who could be imposed upon, earned his 
immediate attention. He was, in fact, in all essentials a worthy 
forerunner of his successor of modern days. 


A. S. WALKER. 





LONDON AND ITS RECORDS. 


Tue University of London has just been enabled by the 
London County Council to appoint its first Reader in the history 
and records of London. In this lecture an attempt will be made 
to define the sphere of the Readership. What is London, and 
what are its Records ? 

The London of the Middle Ages was little more than the “ one 
square mile’ of the present City, the Abbot’s manor and royal 
palace of Westminster being connected with it only by the river 
highway and the straggling line of the Strand. The relation of 
London, first to Winchester and then to Westminster, was that 
of New York to Washington now: one was the economic, the 
other the political, capital. The proximity of the two capitals 
of England after the reign of Henry II was perhaps in origin 
an accident, due to the special favour shown by the ecclesiastic- 
ally minded Edward the Confessor to the Abbey; but the astute 
Norman and Angevin kings doubtless saw the advantages 
both of bridling the powerful city by their grim fortress-palace 
of the Tower and of keeping in friendly touch with it by frequent 
residence close by in the pleasant surroundings of Westminster. 
The Great Charter ordained that the Common Pleas should be 
held in some definite place, not follow the king’s court: before 
the end of the thirteenth century not only that, but also the 
other Law Courts and the Exchequer, had become fixed within 
the precincts of the palace and the abbey. The High Court of 
Parliament met there more frequently than anywhere else; and 
the population of the neighbouring city and its suburbs was, 
therefore, largely increased henceforth ‘in Parliament and 
Term time.” So, ultimately, modern London became the seat 
of the government of the British Empire; and by the union of 
medieval London with Westminster, England obtained a capital 
which was also her richest city, and the centre of her finance and 
trade was united with the centre of her political life. 

Hence some of the complexity of the history of modern 
London; but in the Middle Ages London and Westminster were 
distinct and separate. London was, till the thirteenth century, 


; * An inaugural lecture, delivered at University College, London, on June 8, 
921. 
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merely the area within the walls; then spread slowly outwards 
over the area “‘ within the Bars.”’ Its boundaries are not difficult 
to trace. If you were to ask me how to begin the study of London 
history I should suggest first a walk round the line of the walls, 
followed by a comparison of a sixteenth century with a modern 
map. You would start by going from Blackfriars bridge to 
Ludgate,! then by Newgate, Aldersgate, Cripplegate, Bishops- 
gate and Aldgate to the Tower, and back westwards by Lower 
Thames Street, close to the river. You would notice the steep- 
ness of the streets to your right, and the ancient wharves on the 
left, especially Dowgate, probably the original port of London: 
the City was built on a bluff above the Thames, divided into 
two hills, those of Cornhill and St. Paul’s, by the Walbrook, 
whose mouth was Dowgate. The area “ within the Bars’’ is less 
symmetrical; but Temple Bar every one knows, and elsewhere, 
except on the Embankment, the Bars can be roughly identified 
by the stopping-places of the L.C.C. trams at the bottom of 
Gray’s Inn Road, and beyond Aldersgate and Bishopsgate and 
Aldgate. Observant people may find a surer test: the bounds 
of the City are everywhere marked by the change from red to 
blue in the armlets of the policemen. Those armlets are a 
notable historical symbol: the control of its police is one of the 
privileges still enjoyed by the citizens of the ancient London 
(now the famous “‘ one square mile ’’), and those privileges are the 
“ Liberties of London.” In the Middle Ages all England was a 
network of “ liberties ” or ‘‘ franchises,” personal and territorial, 
whose holders enjoyed special rights and immunities. The 
Tudors succeeded in breaking down most of these obstacles to 
national sovereignty; but that achievement would have been 
impossible without the aid of the Londoners, who, save for the 
Church, themselves enjoyed the most extensive liberties of all. 
It has been truly said * that ‘‘ Tudor despotism consisted largely 
in London’s dominance over the rest of England ’’ ; hence London 
kept the liberties which others lost, and the City keeps many of 
them to this day. 

In other respects the Tudor period marks the beginning of a 
transition, from the first to the second London—using that word 
in its modern sense. The first consisted of the City and West- 

1 The original wall was a short distance eastward, but the line was 
altered in the thirteenth century to include the House of the Black Friars: 
Stow, Survey (Ed. C. L. Kingsford), i, 9 ; Victoria Hist. of London, i, 499 note 
13 (Cf. Plan ©, p. 43). 


* In an article on “ Local History” in The Times Literary Supplement, March 
11, 1920. 
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minster, with the connecting line of the Strand and the tiny 
suburb of Southwark over the bridge. Beyond, along the river 
valley eastwards and westwards, lay meadows and pastures and 
arable land, with an occasional village such as Stepney; to the 
north and the south were thickly wooded hills, from Hampstead 
to St. Albans, from the marshes of Lambeth and Newington to 
Croydon. During the long reign of Elizabeth came changes which 
made the London of Shakespeare very different from that of 
Chaucer. The great increase both in commerce and in the activity 
of government led to a corresponding increase in population; 
and this continued throughout the next century. Room was 
found for it by filling up the large spaces left open by the dis- 
solution of the religious houses; by an outgrowth not only along 
the roads westwards, making the Strand continuous and extend- 
ing the line of Holborn, but also down the Thames to Wapping; 
and by the growth of Southwark to a strip all along the shore 
opposite the City. But as late as 1658 fields and gardens lay 
behind the houses which lined the roads, and that strip was 
nowhere more than half-a-mile broad: it was rather in density 
of population than in area that Pepys’ London differed from 
Shakespeare’s or even from Chaucer's. 

The first London, London before the Great Fire, is that on 
which serious historical investigation has for the most part been 
concentrated; the second, that of the late seventeenth and most 
of the eighteenth centuries, is the London dearest to the topo- 
grapher, the literary antiquarian, and the historian of manners 
and customs. The first has to be studied mainly in documents 
and books popularly though wrongly regarded as dull; informa- 
tion about the second can be easily acquired from poems and 
essays, novels, biographies, memoirs and diaries. Hence it is 
so much the better known that one finds even a writer in The 
Times Literary Supplement * making the extraordinary assertion 
that London first became fully self-conscious in the eighteenth 
century. It culminates in the London of Dr. Johnson, the 
metropolis whose variety and intellectual activity inspired his 
famous encomium, ‘‘ When a man is tired of London, he is tired 
of life.”’ 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw great develop- 
ments in overseas trade, largely through the agency of joint-stock 
companies. The best-known of these, the East India Company, 


1 Cf. the maps by Agas (c. 1560), and Faithorne (1658), reproduced by the 
London Topographical Society. 

* 9th Dec. 1920, p. 811. 
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was only one among several, all having their headquarters in 
London, their fleets sailing from its port. A kindred develop- 
ment took place in finance: to the ancient activities of the 
London goldsmiths, and of the City itself acting as “ the 
King’s Chamber,” succeeded not only the Bank of England but 
numerous private banks. As the British Empire grew the City 
became definitely its financial centre, and those financial methods 
and customs arose which were still maintained when, in the 
nineteenth century, London became dominant in the finance of 
the world. The City of to-day, generally regarded as a vast 
financial force and little more, is in sight by 1700; for other 
activities were beginning to find their homes outside the walls, 
especially in the densely populated area round Fleet Street, with 
its extensions westward and northward. Most of the theatres 
were in that region: Drury Lane and Covent Garden super- 
seded the ancient playhouses in Shoreditch and Southwark and 
Blackfriars. And the English newspaper press, arising during 
this period, fixed its headquarters in the western area of the City 
and in Farringdon Ward Without. In the Middle Ages book 
production in England had many centres; but Caxton set up his 
press at Westminster, and Elizabethan enactments forbade 
printing outside London, except at Oxford and Cambridge. Thus 
a new element, of incalculable strength, was added to those which 
had already made London chief among English cities: it was 
largely by virtue of this practical monopoly of the press that 
London was enabled, first through the Crown and then through 
Parliament, to dominate England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries.1 And although in the eighteenth local news- 
papers gradually arose, to become very powerful during the 
nineteenth, London has always remained the headquarters of the 
English Press, the new “ fourth estate.” 

All the consequent extensions beyond the area of the City 
liberties, still officially the only London, made that ancient name 
insufficient; and a quaint new term came into use as the result 
of a function assumed by the little City Company of Parish Clerks 
in the sixteenth century, when they began to compile a joint 
weekly list of the number of christenings and burials within their 
parishes. These lists were regularly published from 1603; West- 
minster was added in 1626, and other parishes from time to time. 
The area “ within the Bills of Mortality,” thus fixed by the action 
of a private body, became a recognised unit, and practically 
represents the London of the later seventeenth, eighteenth and 


1 See the article on ‘‘ Local History ” cited above, note 3. 
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early nineteenth centuries: as late as 1857 Dickens wrote of 
“ families (who lived) within the bills of mortality.” + 

Two other names were in common use during the same 
period, “ the Town ” and “ the Metropolis.” When the latter 
became official after 1847 pedants pointed out its etymological 
absurdity; but it was made popular by Dryden, and was for long 
the only term which really included the whole urban area, now 
continuous and unbroken, alike of the City and of Westminster 
and of the various offshoots of both.? The two capitals of England 
had become one. From that union modern London was born: 
it is significant that the collection of London Statutes, printed under 
the direction of the County Council, begins in 1750. But the 
area of the metropolis was still very small. Long tongues east- 
wards were due to developments in trade and industry; the 
port had outgrown the City wharves, and the resultant popula- 
tion lived not only on the river bank but along the Mile End 
Road and elsewhere in the wide parish of Stepney, whose earliest 
subdivisions date from the reign of Queen Anne. North-east 
the Huguenot silk-weavers settled in Spitalfields; north-west the 
Holborn line had thickened, and Queen Square and Bloomsbury 
Square indicated coming extensions in a new direction. And the 
development of the estates in Westminster, ultimately to make 
the fortunes of the small! group of noble families which had secured 
the spoils of the Abbey, began during this period. St. James’ 
Square was built about 1665; soon after houses covered Soho 
and the area south of St. James’ Park, as far as Horseferry Road ; 
and in the eighteenth century building began upon the Mayfair 
portion of the great Grosvenor estate, and the north-west boun- 
dary of the metropolis was thus pushed outwards to Oxford 
Street and Park Lane. But Chelsea, Kensington, Paddington 
and Marylebone, St. Pancras, Islington, Hackney, Stepney, 
Peckham, Camberwell, Kennington, Lambeth and Battersea were 
still villages out in the fields; there were no buildings save wind- 
mills on the Isle of Dogs; and Greenwich and Deptford, both 
much increased in consequence of the development of the port, 
were isolated towns down the river.‘ 


1 Little Dorrit, chap. x. 

* Some of the border parishes “ within the bills of mortality ” had large 
rural tracts inside their bounds, and ‘“‘ the Town” included only London in its 
social, not its industrial, aspect. 

* Cf. the Act of 1711 (9 Anne, ec. 22) for building fifty new churches. 

* See Rocque’s maps. That of London (1746) has been reproduced by the 
London Topographical Society, and a reduced reproduction of that of Middlesex, 
clearly indicating the general limits of the London area about 1750, is given 
in the second volume of Loftie’s History of London. 
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Then came the Industrial Revolution, and with it anew London, 
the London of to-day. The transformation was rapid. In 1850 
the metropolis was four times as large as in 1750; and by far the 
greater part of the increase was after 1800. Westwards, how- 
ever, it was leisurely and dignified, south to Chelsea, north to 
Regent's Park and the Euston Road; most of the great estates, 
especially that of the Russells in Bloomsbury, were developed on 
definite and, from the point of view of their richer inhabitants, 
admirable lines; the Royal Parks ensured a due proportion of 
open spaces. But any systematic town-planning over the whole 
area, even if public opinion had demanded it, would have been 
impossible, since there was no central authority at all till 1847, 
when a fragment of the problem was attacked by the appoint- 
ment of the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers. Hence the 
dreariness, the miles of mean streets, the absence of open spaces, 
in east and north-east and south-east London—in all that great 
industrial and trading district, exceeding in population Liver- 
pool and Manchester combined, which has arisen eastward of 
the indifferent City, poles apart from “ the Town” on the west; 
and has hitherto been almost ignored by historians. Beyond 
St. Pancras the coming of the railways involved building over a 
wide area, whose early squalor is graphically described in Dombey 
and Son; north-eastward the Metropolis absorbed Shoreditch 
and Bethnal Green, and eastward, at last, the whole of the 
ancient parish of Stepney, after the construction of the docks 
(1802-1828). Southward even Greenwich became no longer 
isolated, and practically all the marshy land in the bend of 
the river, as far as Battersea on the west, was built upon. 
The rapid and continuous growth was accelerated after 1850: 
by the end of the nineteenth century the area of London had 
again increased fourfold, without counting the great towns which 
had by then arisen on two of its sides—East and West Ham beyond 
the Lea, Croydon over the southern hills. 

In the face of this transformation the differences between the 
first and the second London sink into insignificance; and for a 
Reader in London History there are two sharply contrasted alterna- 
tives. One is to consider only the historic London : sometimes to— 

“* Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town; 
Think rather of the pack-horse on the down, 


And dream of London, small, and white, and clean. 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green; ”* 


2 William Morris, The Karthly Paradise. 
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at others to proceed by easy steps to the little larger though 
dominant London of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or 
to dwell with Johnson and Hogarth in the picturesque “‘ Town ”’ 
of the eighteenth. The second is to take as the unit, as the city 
whose whole origin and fortunes are worthy of consideration, 
the London whose feverish growth to maturity in the nineteenth 
century was finally recognised by the establishment of the County 
Council: that vast city officially nameless till the Act of 1888 
declared, ‘‘ The Metropolis shall (henceforth) be an administrative 
County . . . by the name of London.” 

Practically every serious historian of London hitherto has 
chosen the first alternative, has dealt with the ancient London 
of over a thousand years, regarding modern London as having 
no unity and therefore no history. Up to and including Allen 
(1827) all took as their model Stow’s famous Survey; they 
wrote about London, Westminster and Southwark,! sometimes 
adding detached sections on other districts. In the nineteenth 
century appeared many writers of monographs, almost all 
confined to aspects of the history of the City; and, on the 
other hand, many essayists and topographers, the best of 
whom? evaded the difficulty by making no effort for unity, 
and arranging their information alphabetically. The few who 
attempted a narrative history practically confined it to the City. 
Loftie’s second volume, for example, lapses into topography, 
dealing one by one with the more interesting of the newer districts, 
and including only a short and scornful chapter on the “‘ Metro- 
politan area”’ in 1884. Sharpe’s London and the Kingdom stops 
at 1832, when, for the last time, the City stood in the vanguard 
of a fight for freedom. Even Sir Walter Besant’s final volume 
contains much description, very little narrative; and he ended 
at 1899, on a note of pessimism about the newly made Boroughs, 
predicting they would be “‘ shams, or at best imperfect,”’ respected 
by none, unable to inspire any local patriotism. 

All might well plead the immense complexity of the story 
of London since 1800.3 The initial investigation which must 
precede the telling of that story has yet to be done; perhaps the 
most urgently needed work in the sphere of London history is the 


1 The Victoria County History has accepted these limits, leaving the rest of 
London to be included in Surrey, Middlesex or Kent. 

* Peter Cunningham and H. B. Wheatley, in London Past and Present. 

* The best attempt to tell this is the late Sir Laurence Gomme’s little 
book on London, 1837-97, which might well be brought up to date. It, like 
the other histories, ends on a note of pessimism, just aftor the failure of the 
Royal Commission of 1894. 
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production of a group of monographs on aspects of the develop- 
ment of modern London. Even in the earlier periods the existence 
side by side of the City and Westminster makes the history of 
London more difficult to write than that of any other of the 
world’s great cities; and now at least thirty threads have to be 
woven into the tale. Each new Borough Council, each ancient 
Vestry, represents a district with traditions and a history of 
its own. And beyond this local diversity is the diversity of 
interests: London is alike the centre of English finance and 
of English government, alike a great industrial city and a great 
port. Nowhere is there any apparent unity. 

Nevertheless, there seems to me no doubt what is the true 
answer to the question with which we began: the University 
Reader should give to the word London its modern meaning, 
should endeavour to promote the study of the history of all its 
parts, and of every aspect of the history of the whole. And some 
day an historian will arise to tell the story of the origin of modern 
London. 

That story begins with the London of the transition— 
the London of Lamb and of Thackeray, above all of Dickens. 
Its main theme is the unification of London. The preliminary 
physical unification came about by the linking up of the 
City and Westminster with the townships, villages and hamlets 
dotted over the valley between the wooded uplands north and 
south, marked for us now by their ancient churches and their 
“High Streets ’—Kensington, Marylebone, Hampstead, Isling- 
ton, Stepney, Greenwich and the rest. Each of these was the 
centre of an ancient parish, and from their union arose the 
problem of one government—a problem almost comparable with 
those which during the same period confronted Canada, Australia 
and South Africa, if not Germany and Italy. For every part of 
modern London had its own local government; and one, the City, 
was entrenched within “liberties” and customs as venerable and 
as strong as those of any minor state or province in the world, 
save the Papal States at Rome. It was impossible to extend those 
customs and liberties to the whole of the new London; the City 
stubbornly refused to surrender them; and it therefore remained 
unreformed, unlike other corporations, in 1837; it resisted all 
schemes, down to that of the Royal Commission of 1894, for 
bringing it under the control of a new central authority; and it 
is still ruled, as in the Middle Ages, by its Mayor and its two 
Councils, the Courts of Aldermen and Common Council. Without 
the Bars, London remained for the greater part of the nineteenth 
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century under the old shire system, subject to the Justices for 
Middlesex, Surrey and Kent. Westminster was a manor, with 
the Dean for lord, a high steward, a high bailiff, and a Court of 
Burgesses. Elsewhere the parish vestries ruled, and their rates 
provided for most local necessities, as we may still be reminded 
when we pass a lamp-post in St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

Long ago, however, one task had been allotted to other 
authorities: that of draining the marshes and embanking the 
Thames and its tributaries, to prevent floods. Early in her reign 
Elizabeth appointed Commissioners of Sewers for Surrey and 
Kent; and other areas, such as Poplar and Westminster, were 
afterwards dealt with in the same way. Without the work of 
these Commissions the growth of London would have been im- 
possible; and in 1847 the first step towards unification under one 
government was taken by the appointment of the Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers. In 1855 this was succeeded by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, which for certain purposes admin- 
istered the whole of what was now officially called ‘‘ the metro- 
politan area.” The Board did a great work; we owe to it the 
Victoria Embankment, many open spaces, and miles of streets 
as well as sewers. But it was a non-representative body with an 
unromantic name; and as late as 1884 an historian of London ! 
scoffed at the wisdom of Parliament in 1855 in thus describing 
the great city, hitherto anonymous—‘ its constituent parts had 
names, the whole had none ’’—and at the many “ Areans ’’ who 
could not distinguish between the Metropolitan Board and the 
Office of Works, nor describe how they were governed. 

His History altogether ignored the School Board for London, 
which since 1870 had provided elementary education over the 
whole area, except the City, and given scope for much unselfish 
public service ; but in spite of this, and of the fact that the social 
charms of ‘‘ the Town” had won for it many devotees, it may 
be truly said that in London civic patriotism was still limited to 
the City, only forty years ago. Then in 1889 came the London 
County Council, with wide powers and duties over the whole area, 
and composed of elected representatives from every part; and 
ever since the Council has been creating the unity of London, 
as Parliament created that of England. Nevertheless, there were 
still two foci of civic patriotism; and since 1899 there have been 
twenty-eight others, the City of Westminster and the Metropolitan 
Boroughs, inheritors of the Vestries. 

This complexity explains much, especially our diluted type 

1 W. J. Loftie, History of London, vol. ii. 
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of civic feeling. No Londoner feels for London as a Manchester 
man for Manchester; and institutions like the University have 
hitherto suffered accordingly. The very vastness of London both 
raises it above competition, and makes the parts loom large, 
obscuring the whole—as the University has been hitherto obscured 
by the colleges, though it is now developing a corporate spirit 
above and beyond them. The multiplicity of governing bodies 
also provides a further reason for the reluctance of competent 
historians to deal with modern London; it involves a corre- 
sponding multiplicity of records and official documents, the 
essential raw material of the historian. Records are primarily 
the memoranda of governing bodies, judicial, financial or admin- 
istrative; and the older and more numerous those bodies are, 
the greater is the mass of records to be searched. And so we come 
to our second question : What are the Records of London ? 
KE. JErrries Davis. 


(To be continued) 





BARBELLION’S DIARIES: A REPLY. 


Tur whole question of the genuineness of Barbellion’s Diaries 
is raised by Professor Pollard in an article entitled ‘‘ An Essay 
in Historical Method : The Barbellion Diaries,’ which appeared 
in the April issue of History. Professor Pollard challenges most 
of the facts authoritatively set down by Barbellion’s brothers 
and friends, and out of a fog of muddled assumptions, seeks to 
create an atmosphere of mystery and doubt around Barbellion’s 
life and the character of his work. The preface to A Last Diary 
clearly showed that there was no mystery whatever, and the 
story was given in a form which should be convincing even to 
the most sceptical. It has so far failed to satisfy Professor 
Pollard as to encourage him to question the record there disclosed, 
and to attempt to bring into the orbit of total unreliability not 
only Barbellion himself, but Mr. Wells, who wrote the intro- 
duction to The Journal of a Disappointed Man, and Barbellion’s 
brothers, A. J. Cummings and myself. As an essay in the ironical 
vein, contrived to lampoon the historical method it might be 
hard to surpass. If intended as a serious contribution to literary 
criticism, it is a curiosity. It is such a tangle of vague innuendoes 
and contradictory assertions that it would be difficult to reduce 
it to a plain, consecutive statement. 

The task of giving a clear answer would be simpler if one 
could discern what precisely it is that the Professor is trying to 
establish. Either through a constitutional incapacity to be 
lucid, or for less excusable reasons, he constantly avoids saying 
plainly what he seems to mean. He grudgingly concedes that 
there was such a person as Bruce Cummings, that he was a 
professional zoologist, that he admittedly wrote and published 
scientific articles under his own name, that there is a ‘‘ substratum 
of fact’’ in the diary, and that some of it, at least, is ‘“ retro- 
spective imagination.’”’ Yet he dabbles with the suggestion of 
authorship by Mr. Wells, or, alternatively, of collaboration 
between Mr. Wells and Barbellion’s brothers, with an inclusion 
by Mr. Wells of some facts of his own autobiography. It is a 
very mixed sort of “‘ retrospective imagination,’ and it seems 
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hardly necessary that he should drag in Barbellion at all. But 
the Professor's problem is that the name of Bruce Frederick 
Cummings does appear in the Civil Service records. This hard 
fact disconcerts him, and leads him into a morass of absurd 
contradictions and futile speculations. But he feels he must 
get round the facts somehow, and so he proceeds to collect his 
museum of mare’s nests by applying his precious historical 
method to a selected number of entries from a diary of twenty 
MS. volumes extending over a period of about seventeen years, 
To employ this “ test’ on a diary like Barbellion’s is about as 
useful as looking up a man’s measurements at his tailor’s in 
order to test his belief in God. But to employ it on a dead 
author when, while consulting, as Professor Pollard does, Whit- 
aker’s Almanac, the Greenwich rainfall record, various histories 
of the war (including Professor Pollard’s own), the writer omits 
to consult or to believe living witnesses, makes one wonder what 
can be the limits of this so-called “ historical’’ method in the 
hands of an enterprising Professor of history. It may be that 
Mr. Wells has started re-writing history none too soon. 

The editorship of the Journal, he says, is left obscure, but 
that there was an editor distinct from the author was a manifest 
implication as proved by the editorial notes and by the final 
statement that Barbellion died on December 31, 1917. As 
Barbellion decided that The Journal of a Disappointed Man 
should be published in posthumous form, it was inevitable that 
he should allow it to be assumed that there was an editor distinct 
from the author; hence the editorial notes and the final statement 
written, of course, by himself. It would have seriously jeopardised 
Barbellion’s intentions to be regarded posthumously, if instead 
of adopting the editorial form, he had written ‘‘ December 31, 
1917. To-day I died.” It would have been honest, but not 
convincing. 

Because the last two entries in 7'he Journal of a Disappointed 
Man contain single words only—‘ miserable” and “self- 
disgust ’’—Professor Pollard expresses astonishment that Bar- 
bellion took up the second diary with a “ fluency which left no 
trace of the earlier paralysis.” This sneer at my brother's illness 
is as mean as it is inept. It is the first time that any critic has 
suggested signs of paralysis in Barbellion’s writings, but if 
Professor Pollard imagines he sees their presence in The Journal 
of a Disappointed Man, because of two single word entries, and 
their absence from the later work, perhaps it is as well to explain 
that the nature of Barbellion’s disease was such that his physical 
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powers of writing varied from time to time—an explanation 
which knocks the bottom out of another piece of hypercriticism 
referred to later. Some play is then made upon the detail that 
Mr. Shanks gave the date of Barbellion’s death in the London 
Mercury as October 30, 1919, whereas the writer of the introduc- 
tion to A Last Diary gives the date as October 22, 1919. 
October 22 is the correct date, but the writer of the introduction 
is accused of inconsistency because he states that the diarist was 
born on September 7, 1889, and was thirty-one when he died on 
October 22, 1919. Both dates are right, but the age is wrong. 
A. J. Cummings merely demonstrates that he is a poor arith- 
metician. What occasion was there for suspicion about it? The 
historical method is a big bag of tricks, including the opportunity 
of reference to that omniscient recorder, the registrar of births 
and deaths. But Professor Pollard’s application of his theory 
seems to have limitations according to its effect on the argument 
in hand. Having noted with the relish of scientific discovery 
this arithmetical lapse, Professor Pollard passes on to the state- 
ment of the perfectly obvious fact that the prolongation of 
Barbellion’s life and diary involved an admission of the falsity 
of the statement that he had died on December 31, 1917; Bar- 
bellion in A Last Diary assumes responsibility for this, says 
Professor Pollard, but does not explain who wrote the editorial 
notes, etc. It is really difficult to believe that a professor of 
history had not the nous to realise that Barbellion wrote them. 
The assumption of responsibility for this falsification naturally 
covers the rest of the case, only the existence of that other editor 
is so stubbornly fixed in the Professor's mind that he insists upon 
Barbellion initialling the falsification in every one of its conse- 
quences, if he or his “ literary artists ’’ are to be believed. As a 
matter of fact, though the prolongation of the diary would, of 
course, have involved an admission of the fictitious death, it was 
not the prolongation of the diary which produced the admission. 
This was done long before A Last Diary appeared. Barbellion’s 
death was immediately announced in The Times under his real 
name, with W. N. P. Barbellion added in parenthesis. This is 
another point susceptible of proof by the historical method used 
with common intelligence instead of with the governing idea of 
proving one’s own cleverness. It is too trivial to be laboured, 
and the only value in noting it is to give some indication of the 
feeble foundations of the Professor's argument. What is more 
curious is that Barbellion’s whimsical explanation of his assump- 
tion of fictitious death—an explanation which all his friends 
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recognised as characteristic—does not satisfy the Professor, 
What is to be inferred from this scepticism? Is it that Bar- 
bellion is still alive? Or that the responsibility he assumed 
for falsification was assumed by him after death? Or that he 
died before any part of the diary was published? Or that 
A. J. Cummings invented the explanation, or that Mr. Wells, 
A. J. Cummings and I indulged in an elaborate joke on the public 
over Barbellion’s dead body? But the date of Barbellion’s 
actual death can be historically tested and Professor Pollard 
acknowledges that he was alive when The Journal of a Dis- 
appointed Man was published. Possibly the suggestion is that 
Barbellion consented to the tampering of his work during his 
lifetime by Mr. Wells and the “literary artists,’ not a likely 
proposition to those who knew Barbellion, and in any case utterly 
untrue. If it were true it would also apply to the numerous 
articles, scientific and otherwise, published under Barbellion’s 
real signature. The Professor's “ infallible’’ tests are comparable 
with those of Barrie’s policeman in A Kiss for Cinderella, though, 
psychologically they are less sound. 

It is hard to follow his excursion into the theory of the author- 
ship or collaboration of Mr. Wells, and to reconcile it with the 
facts which he accepts. ‘‘ Like Mr. Wells (says Professor Pollard) 
in his Outline of History, so Barbellion in his Diary recommends 
us to read Sollas’ Ancient Hunters: and almost before he is out 
of his teens he writes about Burke, Doctor Johnson, Thomas a 
Kempis, Marcus Aurelius, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Macaulay, 
Ruskin, Isaac Walton, De Quincey, Keats, Moore, Byron, 
Southey, Charles Lamb, La Rochefoucauld and Hardy—a range 
of reading almost as remarkable as the fact that there should be 
another zoologist, not Mr. Wells, who could sell four impressions 
of a literary diary within seven months of its publication. Bar- 
bellion’s precocity is, in fact, almost incredible.’”’ That sentence 
alone reveals Professor Pollard’s mind. It is astonishing to find 
this list considered miraculous for any average intellectual youth, 
but Barbellion’s intellectual precocity was, in fact, remarkable. 
Why he should not sell four impressions within seven months 
without being under suspicion of being Mr. Wells, is completely 
incomprehensible. Professor Pollard takes a quotation from 
something written by Barbellion at the age of thirteen as another 
“ ineredible’’ example; he could have found many others in 
print and in magazines under Barbellion’s own name. I possess 
some of them, and I also possess a remarkable original letter 
written by Barbellion in his teens and quoted in the preface to 
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A Last Diary. These were not inventions; I did not ask Mr. 
Wells to be good enough to draft for me something that might 
read like the work of a precocious boy. 

All this, however, is only a trial spin, for, says Professor 
Pollard, ‘‘ our more serious concern is not with the authorship, 
but with the Journal itself as a documentary piece of evidence.”’ 
Having thus casually dismissed the vital point of authorship 
after all the pother he has made, he asserts that “ a mood gives 
no indication of time, and a zoologist’s dissections and observa- 
tions can seldom be checked by dates; there remains, however, 
enough to show that the Journal is not what it purports to be, 
a strict chronological record, but rather a work of retrospective 
imagination.” The question of authorship cannot be separated 
from the question of allocating the ‘‘ retrospective imagination.” 
It is either Barbellion’s or it is somebody else’s, and, as Professor 
Pollard says three hands have been at work upon it, the “ retro- 
spective imagination’ must represent a combination of three. 
There can never have been such an extraordinary literary achieve- 
ment. Professor Pollard is not to be stayed by petty obstacles 
like this, and he bounds forward to his vital discovery : some of 
Barbellion’s dates in The Journal of a Disappointed Man are 
wrong, and five instances of this are given from a published 
diary, extracted from some thousands of entries, made during a 
period of seventeen years. Barbellion said it was raining on a 
certain Sunday, whereas it was a Monday; another entry dated 
as a Sunday is triumphantly demonstrated to have been a 
Tuesday. Barbellion casually refers to an amazing masque in 
Hyde Park on a Sunday morning; he was wrong again; it was 
a@ Monday. Barbellion seems to have been careless over his 
Sundays, and Professor Pollard ponderously exclaims : ‘‘ Perpend, 
when is a diary not a diary?” Why? The only question, after 
all, is, when is a Sunday not a Sunday? In nearly all the in- 
stances given Barbellion is just one day out. On February 7, 
1917, Barbellion describes a scene he witnessed “the other 
morning.” Professor Pollard is curious about this “ other 
morning,” and enters into a dissertation on sunsets and moons, 
and hours of the day and night to prove that it could not have 
been some particular days before. Because he cannot get this 
day fixed like a specimen under a microscope, he is confident that 
this shows the work to be that, not of a diarist but of a “ literary 
artist imagining his observations and inventing his dates.” 
Surely Professor Pollard has tacked this illustration on to the 
wrong part of his argument; this was “‘ retrospective imagin- 
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ation.” Barbellion himself said in his diary that one of the tests 
of happiness was that a man should lose all record of the dates of 
the calendar. Could not Professor Pollard suppose, by a charitable 
use of this ‘‘ internal evidence ” that these five lapses represented 
five happy days? Anyhow the question of dates is immaterial in a 
case of this kind. Professor Pollard’s idea of a genuine diarist is 
one who wanders about with a note-book and pencil in his pocket 
and jots down on the spot every thought that enters his mind, or 
every description of natural beauty that impresses him. If he 
leaves his note-book at home and writes it all down the next 
day or a few days later and possibly on five or six occasions 
in seventeen years he hits upon a wrong date in the calendar, 
or if in making extracts he commits a few errors of transcription, 
Professor Pollard comes along with the big stick called the 
*‘ historical method,’ and says, ‘‘ There you are, the man 
was a fraud, or his editors are frauds, or Mr. Wells wrote it, 
and nothing that is said by any one who knew him can be 
true.” 

Professor Pollard turns to A Last Diary for “ further en- 
lightenment.”’ Here he finds that the preface says nearly the 
whole of it was in Barbellion’s writing, but that no indication is 
given in the text where he stops writing and begins to dictate ; his 
wife was often absent, and he does not mention his sister, to 
both of whom he is said to have dictated; also what about the 
gap between October 21, 1917, when the Journal of a Disappointed 
Man ends, and March 21, 1918, when A Last Diary begins? No 
indication was given of a dividing line between writing and 
dictation because there was none. Though there were intervals 
when he could not use his pen, he never stopped writing altogether 
until the end, and the last entry was in his own hand, but in days 
of weakness he dictated. It was very little, but it was assuredly 
in the handwriting of his wife and sister. It is not a point to be 
argued. It is an incontestable fact. The MS. provesit. Incident- 
ally, also, Barbellion does mention his sister, though why such a 
mention should be necessary in order to prove authorship must 
pass the wit of any ordinary man to imagine. It was not a daily 
record; there were gaps in it just as there was a long gap between 
the end of The Journal of a Disappointed Man and the beginning 
of A Last Diary. Barbellion several times recorded his intention 
to give it up, but the temptation was too great, and feeble though 
he was, he was compelled laboriously to return to his great 
solace; the wonder is that Professor Pollard has not used this 
as one more piece of “ internal evidence”’ that the diary is not 
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genuine, because Barbellion continued to write after he had 
said he would write no more. 

Professor Pollard comes finally to the discrepancies between 
Mr. Shanks’ article in the London Mercury, the instalments of 
A Last Diary in the Mercury and the published volume of A 
Last Diary. Here we have a record of four discrepancies in 
dates, a discussion of the mental processes of the “ literary 
artists’ in arranging what would be most effective as Barbellion’s 
last words, and an inquiry about an entry which appears in two 
slightly different forms. Before going into this, let me give 
one sample of Professor Pollard’s methods. He remarks in 
A Last Diary, Barbellion is ‘‘ made to say”’ that he had been a 
member of the Civil Service up to within eighteen months of his 
fictitious decease on December 31, 1917, but that from the 
Journal and other sources, it is clear that he retired, not eighteen 
months, but six months, before that date. Perpend! The 
place in A Last Diary where he is “ made to say” he had been 
a member of the Civil Service up to within eighteen months of 
his fictitious death is contained in what Professor Pollard correctly 
describes in another part of his article as Barbellion’s “ ironical 
rejoinders’’ to reviewers who would imagine him dead, and 
Professor Pollard actually uses this as a basis for the conclusion 
that “ others might make a mistake like that, but hardly the man 
to whom retirement had meant a meagre pension and chill 
penury.” This ‘ironical rejoinder” is used in one place as 
a fact in proof of one theory, and in another place it is solemnly 
demonstrated to be inaccurate. What is to be said of criticism of 
this kind ? 

The general answer to the discrepancies in dates and to the 
other points raised by the writer is ridiculously simple. Bar- 
bellion, when he had completed A Last Diary, went carefully 
through it and arranged the order in which the entries should 
be published. He left detailed instructions in this respect, and 
a detailed tabular scheme. He naturally saw that it was utterly 
purposeless to bother about a few dates, for part of an entry 
under one date frequently appears as part of an entry under 
another date. His instructions were scrupulously followed in 
the volume, but the transcript for the Mercury instalments was 
hurriedly made, with the result that two or three entries did 
not appear as Barbellion had wished, and for the same reason 
there were some omissions and mistakes. This was all carefully 
corrected for the volume which appeared in strict accordance 
with instructions as explained in the Preface. 
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Mr. Shanks, in his article in the Mercury, described accurately 
and in detail Barbellion’s last words with the blotting-paper 
that Barbellion used lying opposite, “‘ testimony as touching as 
it is convincing, until we turn to our printed text and find that 
two callous editors have ignored the finality of these two words 
at the top of the page, and the blotting paper, and go on printing 
pages of further MS.” The last words actually written by 
Barbellion in his diary were, as Mr. Shanks said, “ The book is 
a self portrait in the nude.’ These do not appear as the last 
words in the volume, because, though Barbellion wrote them 
last, his instructions provided that they should be inserted else- 
where. This was observed in the volume, but not in the Mercury. 
Barbellion’s scheme provided that his entry which should appear 
as the last was to be “ To-morrow I go to another nursing home. 
E. came down and decided the place here was impossible.” It 
so appeared in the Mercury instalment. In the volume the last 
ten words were struck out. My brother (A. J. C.) and I are the 
‘literary artists ’’ responsible for the portentous omission. 


There is one other discrepancy for which I am responsible. 
Barbellion spoke of what money his publications might make 


for his wife; he calculated on a particular sum on a certain 
hypothetical sale, but as his wife, who saw the transcript, said 
the figures were mere guesswork calculated without knowledge, 
I deleted the exact sum and made it indefinite for the Mercury. 
For the published volume, however, I corrected this and gave 
the definite figures as they appeared in the original MS. 
Professor Pollard takes next in order Enjoying Life, “said to 
have been prepared for publication by Barbellion himself,” though 
*‘ there is no reference to the fact in the text of A Last Diary.” 
Barbellion does make reference to this publication in A Last Diary, 
and he did prepare it himself, edit it, and read the proofs. I believe 
I am right in saying that he had finished all he had to do upon 
it before he took up his pen again on A Last Diary. He had 
certainly put it together in complete form for publication before 
The Journal of a Disappointed Man appeared. It was really 
part of the Journal, with the natural history essays added. It 
had been his intention to include in the Journal all that subse- 
quently appeared in Enjoying Life, with the exception of the 
natural history essays, but the publishers advised otherwise, 
and Barbellion immediately put them into shape for a separate 
publication. It obviously had not the same intense interest for 
him as the publication of the Journal proper, and at the time 
arranged for publication he had no reasonable hope of living to 
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see it in print. It was therefore not surprising that the reference 
which he made to it in A Last Diary was such that even the 
meticulous Professor Pollard missed it. Another criticism of 
insinuating irrelevance is that an editorial note written by 
Barbellion himself in Enjoying Life refers to an important 
omission in The Journal of a Disappointed Man. This note 
says that the point, ‘though clear in the Journal MS., was 
inadvertently omitted from the book as published.’ Professor 
Pollard objects to Barbellion asking the reader to take this 
on trust, and says that “‘ a less ingenuous editor’’ would have 
quoted the omitted passage. If, as is implied, this editorial 
note was a falsehood, a less ingenuous editor might have invented 
a diary passage just as easily as an editorial note. There is only 
one point in the whole of this essay in the historical method to 
which there appears no obvious answer. Barbellion gives a 
quotation on February 20, 1917, from James Joyce’s Portrait of 
an Artist, and on February 11, 1919, he recorded the receipt of 
this book and rejoiced at having “‘ found him out.’ The explana- 
tion is probably a simple one; Barbellion might have read 
somewhere the extract which he quoted in 1917, or possibly it 
was not until 1919 that he made the discovery after a careful 
reading that the nature of the book was kindred to his own 
Journal. 

The conclusion of the essay contains one last gallant thrust 
at Barbellion’s memory. Barbellion was an artistic liar because 
he once wrote, “‘ I possess the qualifications of an artistic liar.” 
Barbellion has a note in A Last Diary in which he expresses his 
amusement at the way in which many reviewers said of him 
what he had told them to say, and he shows what an amazing 
fellow he must have been if every one of his own characterisations 
of himself were adopted as literal truth. If only his imagination 
could have envisaged a critic like Professor Pollard ! 

Let me, in conclusion, recite a few positive statements. 
Neither I, nor my brother, nor any other person added a single 
word to any of Barbellion’s writings. Barbellion wrote (footnotes 
and all) and edited The Journal of a Disappointed Man, and 
Enjoying Life. He also read the proofs of both these publications 
in which no other person had any part whatsoever except to 
conduct business negotiations with the publishers. Barbellion 
himself wrote A Last Diary, and the editors (A. J. C. and myself) 
acted strictly upon Barbellion’s instructions. Nobody added a 
single word or applied a single “ artistic’? touch. The whole 


diary was genuine and was written up regularly from the very 
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beginning. We saw it in process, the manuscript proves con- 
clusively that it was so written, and many living people know 
that the general facts of Barbellion’s life as recorded in the 
diary are true. The diary is Barbellion in spirit, flesh, and 
blood. 

There is only one point in Professor Pollard’s challenge to 
which I decline to respond, namely, the final request for the 
production of the manuscript for his satisfaction. There are 
several leading English writers who have seen it, and there are 
many persons to whom Barbellion’s family would willingly show 
it. Professor Pollard is not one of them. 

I will borrow my last word from the essay in which Hazlitt 
disposes of Mr. Gifford, the petty-minded editor of the Quarterly 
Review of his time. ‘‘ He stands over a contemporary per- 
formance,” writes Hazlitt, ‘“‘ with all the self-conceit and self- 
importance of a country schoolmaster, tries it by technical 
rules, affects not to understand the meaning, examines the hand- 
writing, the spelling, shrugs up his shoulders and chuckles over 
a slip of the pen, and keeps a sharp look out for a false concord 
and—a flogging.” 

H. R. Cummines. 


[Mr. Cummines has been allowed some length and perhaps a little 
licence in his reply to my criticism, but neither he nor Barbellion’s other 
apologist in the June Mercury has attempted to rebut the principal 
charge. ‘“‘Our more serious concern,’ 1 wrote, “is not with the 
authorship of this Journal, but with the Journal itself as a documentary 
piece of evidence.” The object of my “ essay in historical method ” 
was to indicate to serious students the means by which the evidential 
value of documents, purporting to be diaries, could be tested; and 
the success of that method is illustrated by the admissions which 
Barbellion’s editors have been constrained to make. Both confess 
to suggesting or making alterations in Barbellion’s text without 
informing his readers. Barbellion himself, admits the Mercury, did 
not write for the purpose of promoting historical truth, and no explana- 
tion is forthcoming of the chronic unveracity of his chronology except 
the Mercury’s statement that he “ shifted some of the entries in his 
Diary about for art’s sake.” Apparently it is more artistic to comment 
on events, like battles and Zeppelin raids, before than after they 
happen ; and the boundaries of legitimate art in concocting a diary are 
to be drawn between inventing meteorological observations and resur- 
recting a medical certificate which had been destroyed. ‘“‘ Barbellion 
himself,” echoes Mr. Cummings, “said that one of the tests of happiness 
was that a man should lose all record of the dates of the calendar. . . 
Anyhow the question of dates is immaterial in a case of this kind.’ 
The pity is that, having lost the record, he should have invented the 
dates, and have constructed “ for art’s sake ” a “‘diary”’ on the basis 
of retrospective imagination. The fact that an event, observation, 
or reflexion is recorded in these diaries is no evidence that it had 
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occurred or been made, either on or before the date on which it is 
recorded. 

This view of chronology as something “ immaterial,’ which can 
be ignored “for art’s sake,” is, of course, fatal to the value of these 
diaries as historical evidence. It is almost equally fatal to their 
value as biographical material. For, on this artistic principle, there 
is no evidence of the precocity which astonished Barbellion’s readers ; 
and the passages inserted under the earlier dates may have been 
written later and merely represent the maturer Barbellion’s artistic 
recollections of his youth. Mr. Cummings admits that there is “ retro- 
spective imagination ” in the diaries. The historian’s and the bio- 
grapher’s trouble is that he cannot rely on a diary until he is in a 
position to differentiate the retrospective imagination from the 
contemporary record of fact. 

Of the merits of Barbellion’s writings, other than as historical 
evidence, I expressed a higher opinion than most critics. ‘ There 
is genius,” I wrote, “in the Journal . . . and it is a pity to leave its 
allocation obscure.” The obscurity was entirely due to Barbellion 
and his editors. A man, who not only publishes a false statement 
about his death—apparently, like Brougham, in order to enjoy his 
obituary notices—but also divides his personality into editor and 
author and writes legible editorial comments on the illegibility of the 
author’s handwriting, has only himself to thank if his readers attach 
some meaning to his self-description as ‘‘ possessing the qualifications 
of an artistic liar,” especially when both he and his editors advertise 
his book as a “self-portrait in the nude.” As for his editors, we 
need take only two fresh examples provided by Mr. H. R. Cummings. 
He now says that Barbellion had completed editing Enjoying Life 
“before he took up his pen again on A Last Diary,” te. in 
March, 1918. But Hnjoying Life (p. 36) “explains” the “ omis- 
sion inadvertently made” in the Journal “as published,” yet 
the Journal was not published until March, 1919; while on p. 88 
of A Last Diary Barbellion himself, after talking about his first 
book, the Journal, continues: ‘‘ Then I have a second volume for 
posthumous publication, the remainder of my diary from March, 
1918,” without a word about Enjoying Life being really his second 
volume, or, indeed, existing at all. And how could Mr. A. J. 
Cummings aver (A Last Diary, p. xi) that, apart from a few 
verbal changes, corrections, and omissions, “the entries appear 
exactly as they were made,” when Mr. H. R. Cummings now explains 
that, after Barbellion had ceased making them, he “ arranged the 
order in which the entries should be published”? Apparently, 
a “diary” can be “made,” and then “arranged” in whatever 
chronological order seems most artistic. No wonder “ various 
persons,’ as Mr. A. J. Cummings tells us, asked him to write a 
“ straightforward ” account of Barbellion’s life. 

It would at least have been franker to publish the “ detailed 
instructions and tabular scheme ”’—made after Barbellion “laid 
down his pen to write no more ”’ (ibid., p. x)—by which, we are told, 
he “arranged,” among numerous other changes, that the “last 
words ” he wrote on June 3 should appear under April 29, and that 
words which were not his last should be represented as such to his 
readers. It is true that the laying bare of these manipulations would 
have destroyed the claim of the diaries to be a “ self-portrait in the 
nude,” and have suggested rather a series of experiments in artistic 
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exits. But so far have we got from the pretence to naked truth 
that Mr. H. R. Cummings denounces as “ one last gallant thrust at 
Barbellion’s memory ”’ the supposition that there is any truth in one 
of Barbellion’s characterisations of himself. Even the “last words ” 
are put under a false date because, says the Mercury, “‘ they did not 
make a good ending.” Truth is, in fact, sacrificed throughout to 
effect; and the entries, while professedly chronological, have been 
surreptitiously rearranged in another order “for art’s sake.” The 
process, however artistic, is known, in textual and historical criticism, 
as systematic falsification. 

These volumes were not selected for comment because of their 
historical importance, but as an illustration of current ideas of historical 
truth and editorial fiction; and it is of little public interest whether 
the original MSS. are produced or not. I made, pace Mr. Cummings, 
no “ request ” to see them for my own “satisfaction.” I merely made 
the obvious remark that the problem of the extent of the artistry 
practised upon the public “ could, of course, be solved at once” by 
their production. Barbellion’s apologists have, however, established 
the fact that his diaries, as published, are not diaries at all, but consist 
of imaginative introspections and retrospections constructed and re- 
constructed with a keen eye to artistic effect, but with no regard to 
historical truth. In Mr. Cummings’ own words, what was “ convincing ” 
was preferred to what was “honest”; and it is one of the.merits of 
the historical method to show that honesty is the best policy.—A. F. P.] 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Institute of Historical Research was opened on July 8 by 
Mr. Fisher, whose address on that occasion we are privileged to print 
in our current number. Lord Bryce, the Nestor of British historians, 
also gave an address, and M. Bémont had hoped to speak for French 
historians but was prevented from being present by an unavoidable 
change in the date of the opening. The Institute begins full work in 
October, and historians and research students who desire to avail 
themselves of its facilities are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, London, 
WC. 1. 

* * ca Eo oe * 

The first use to which the Institute was put was to provide a home 
for the Anglo-American Historical Conference, the discussions of which 
were appropriately devoted to problems of historical research. The 
Conference was opened by Mr. Fisher on July 11, while Dr. Franklin 
Jameson, of the Carnegie Institution, spoke for America and a vote 
of thanks was moved by Cardinal Gasquet and seconded by Pro- 
fessor Shepherd of Columbia University. Scottish, Irish, Welsh, and 
Canadian Universities were also well represented, and the Conference, 
which lasted a week, was a remarkable success from all points of view. 
Custodians of archives at the Public Record Office, the British Museum, 
the Guildhall, and Lambeth Palace Library illustrated their value to 
visitors, and social entertainment was kindly provided by the Royal 
Historical Society, the Library Committee of the City of London, 
University and King’s Colleges, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lady 
Astor, and others. To quote an influential American newspaper :— 
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“The impression left by the Conference on the minds of those attending was 
of a week’s work of the utmost importance for the furtherance of historical 
science and of international comity, and the University of London was warmly 
congratulated on its successful arrangement of what proved to many a veritable 
revelation of the wealth of unexplored material in London for the history of 
the world and especially of the English-speaking peoples.” 
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The serious work of the Conference was done at the four morning 
meetings which were devoted to discussing (1) The Objects of the 
Institute of Historical Research ; (2) Unexplored Fields in (a) Medieval 
Administration, (6) English Ecclesiastical History, (c) Colonial History, 
(d) East European History; (3) Anglo-American Co-operation in 
publishing documents and results of research with regard to (a) Legal 
Records, (b) Medizval Science and Thought, (c) Modern Diplomatic 
Documents, (d) Colonial and Indian Records, (e) Naval Records; 
(4) How to conduct a Seminar; and (5) Methods of Editing Original 
Sources. The discussions were throughout valuable and sometimes 
animated, and evoked the expression of a general desire to create some 
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machinery to give effect to the results of the Conference, and to 
perpetuate co-operation. For this purpose a joint Anglo-American 
Committee was appointed with power to add to its numbers and carry 
out the resolutions of the Conference. Suggestions are invited, and 
communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Anglo-American 
Historical Committee, Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, 
W.C. 1. 
* * * * * * 

There were at least two interesting by-products of the Anglo- 
American Conference. On one hand, it occasioned a demonstration 
of the progress in historical research recently made by Canada, and 
provoked a claim to equal consideration with the United States; 
and on the other, it has given rise to a similar Scottish protest with 
regard to England. After referring to the remarkable amount of 
public attention attracted by the Conference, the Glasgow Herald 
legitimately claimed that “there is one important department of 
British History in which Edinburgh, and not London, is the central 
point of interest.” Probably not even the archivists of London and 
Edinburgh could say which capital contains the bulk of Scottish 
records; but they would agree that students of Scottish history must 
have recourse to both, and we are glad to support the plea of the 
tlasgow Herald and of Professor Hannay in 7'he Times for greater 
activity on the part of the Register House at Edinburgh. Many 
important volumes of Scottish records have, indeed, already been 
published by that authority; but they would be better known if 
review copies were sent to journals competent to indicate their value 
and importance. 

% a ak ok * 

A circular, which we have received from the Essex Archeological 
Society, relates to a matter on which we have commented several 
times,} namely, the organisation of local effort for the purpose of 
revealing and recording the existence of local documents of historic 
interest. The Council of the Essex Archeological Society, says the 
circular, invite owners of such documents to inform the Council of 
their existence, with brief notes of character, extent, and data, The 
Council will file and register these notes, reserving further treatment 
for consultation with the owners. Some documents may be suitable 
for printing or description in the 7'ransactions, and some for reference 
to the Historical MSS. Commission. If desired, advice could be given 
as to preservation. . . . Communications may be addressed to R. C. 
Fowler, 0.B.E., F.S.A., Wayside, West End Lane, Pinner. 


* * a a * * 


Meanwhile, the Exeter Research Group is providing an example of 
energy and enterprise, of which we hope to hear a good deal more 
when the Association holds its annual meeting there in January, 1923. 
From a report presented to the Devonshire Association in July we 
learn that the Committee formed to produce a co-operative history 
of Exeter and its people has held twenty-one meetings during the past 
year. Two meetings of contributors have also been held in conjunc- 
tion with the Exeter Branch of the Historical Association, which 
“ have proved so successful in pooling knowledge and eliciting criticism 
that it is intended to continue the practice. For it must be remembered 
that the work is co-operative, and therefore requires the constant 


1 See History, v. 171-2, 211; vi. 33-4. 
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interchange of ideas.’’ Historians, who justly deprecate the idea of 
centralising historical research in London, can effectively convert 
centralisation into co-operation by following Exeter’s example. 
Seminars need not be confined to the older or bigger universities ; 
every local centre of importance possesses the materials for this method 
of training in historical research, and these are the proper materials 
for postgraduate theses which are designed not merely to secure a 
degree but to add to the sum of historical knowledge. 
* * % Be * * 


Possibly other centres are engaged on similar enterprises ; and if so, 
we should be glad to receive reports and publish brief notes thereon. 
A similar need for co-operation is emphasised in the following 
“ Revision’? on the study of English place-names. Early English 
history can only be revised in that light by bringing a mass of local 
effort and knowledge to bear upon the general problem. 

* * * ak * * 


One or two appointments of considerable interest in the historical 
world have recently been made. Oxford sustains a serious loss 
by the unexpected transference of Mr. H. W. C. Davis from Balliol 
to succeed Professor Ramsay Muir at Manchester, and medieval 
scholarship in the still more unexpected diversion of Mr. Davis to 
modern history. Canada, and particularly Montreal, gain by the 
appointment of Mr. Basil Williams, author of the standard lives of 
Chatham and Cecil Rhodes and Ford lecturer, to the chair of modern 
history at McGill University. Dr. Lilian Penson, Secretary to the 
Association, has been appointed to a part-time lectureship at 
Birkbeck College. 


CORRIGENDUM 


Vol. vi., p. 135, three lines from foot. For ‘Monsignor Croke,” read 
“Mr. Croke, a learned Canadian resident in Rome.”’ 
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HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XIX.—TueE Stupy or Enauisu Piace-Namss, 


THE difficulty and the fascination of the study of English place- 
names are both intimately connected with the obscurity of the origins 
of English society. The great body of these names were created 
by the common speech of the peasants who themselves formed the 
primitive English village communities. Their high antiquity means 
that they can throw a faint light on a phase of English history which 
otherwise would lie in thick darkness. It also means that their 
explanation demands from the student not only sound philological 
knowledge, but historical imagination, and a lively sense of the 
extreme difficulty of his task. Any one who is interested in the 
origins of English life is driven to speculate about the meaning of 
English village names. Unless he has submitted to a severe linguistic 
training he will be unwise to pass beyond speculation. But he should 
be very grateful to a scholar who will supply him with interpretations 
adequately founded on record evidence, justified by philological 
learning, and controlled by a just appreciation of topographical facts. 

Such a book Professor Mawer has recently published. It would 
be difficult to name any work in which the learning and the know- 
ledge of the ground are more happily combined. And the ground 
is interesting. In two separate periods before the Norman Conquest 
the history of Northumbria beyond Tees followed a course of its own. 
Bede, himself a Northumbrian, referred the accession of the first 
recorded king of this region to the year 547. Early Celtic tradition 
shows the English invaders of Northumbria resisted strenuously by 
Celtic kings until the end of the sixth century. The modern archae- 
ologist supports these ancient traditions by pointing out the extreme 
rarity of heathen English burials in all the country between Tees and 
Forth. There is no evading the conclusion that the English settle- 
ment of this region belongs to the seventh century rather than to the 
sixth, to a time at least a generation later than the West Saxon 
penetration of southern England under Cuthwulf and Ceawlin. 

The place-names of northern Northumbria suggest that a con- 
siderable number of its Celtic inhabitants survived the Anglian 
conquest. Professor Mawer, it is true, remarks that “the Celtic 
element in the place-names of Northumberland and Durham is certainly 
no stronger than in most English counties, and a good deal weaker 
than in those on the Welsh border. There is no increase in the fre- 
quency of such names on the north-west and west borders of these 
counties such as might suggest an unsubdued Celtic element in the 
hill-country. The Anglian conquest was complete.” Nevertheless 


1 The Place-Names of Northumberland and Durham. By ALLEN MAWER. 
xxxviii +270 pp. 1920. Cambridge University Press. 20s. English Place- 
Name Study. By Auten Mawer. 14 pp. 1921. The British Academy. 1s. 6d. 
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one may doubt whether a scholar who investigated the place-names 
of any region of equal extent in central or eastern England could 
compile so long a list of Celtic or pre-Celtic names as that which 
Professor Mawer has given. There is, as Professor Mawer implies, 
nothing unusual in the survival of pre-English river names in North- 
umbria. They have survived everywhere, and are nearly always 
unintelligible. Their existence is a serious argument against any 
theory of early English society which requires the wholesale extermina- 
tion of the Romano-British population. What is really remarkable 
in Northumbria is the number of villages which still bear names 
purely Celtic in origin—ancient names of river or hill. Isolated names 
of this sort are scattered all over England. Wendover, Andover, 
Micheldever, Candover, Condover, Wantage, Lockinge, and Bedwin 
are all Celtic or pre-Celtic river names applied to English settlements. 
But Professor Mawer can give a list of twenty names of this type, 
quite apart from cases in which a Celtic word is compounded with an 
English terminal like tun or wic. A list like this could be derived 
from the place-names of Dorset or Wiltshire, but hardly from the 
names of any region which felt the first impact of English invasion. 
One factor which made for the transmission of Celtic place-names 
in Northumbria was certainly the lateness of the English settlement 
between Tees and Tweed. 

In the ninth century, again, Northumbria beyond Tees escaped 
for a time an alien settlement which other regions were undergoing. 
When Halfdan’s Danes turned from plunder to agriculture in 876, 
they confined themselves to the modern Yorkshire. In the far north, 
Eadwulf of Bamburgh maintained an insecure independence as King 
Alfred’s man. The only Danish settlement north of Tees of which 
there is a historical record falls between the years 912 and 915. Rag- 
nall, we are told, after defeating Ealdred, son of Eadwulf, and his 
Scottish allies at Corbridge, “divided St. Cuthbert’s villages, and 
gave one part, towards the south, to a certain powerful soldier of his 
named Scula, from the village called Eden as far as Billingham. The 
other part he gave to one named Onlaf Ball, from Eden as far as the 
river Wear.” ‘This story is corroborated by Professor Mawer’s identi- 
fication of two definite regions of Danish settlement in the south of 
Durham, one along the Skerne valley, the other just north of Tees 
and south of Bishop Auckland. Place-names composed of or con- 
taining Scandinavian elements are distributed widely over North- 
umberland and Durham. Scandinavian words were borrowed from 
the regions further south and incorporated in local nomenclature. 
Scandinavian personal names were widely current in northern North- 
umbria, both before and after the Norman Conquest. But the only 
district shown by its place-names to have been settled by Danes, as 
Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire were settled, is the extreme south 
of Durham, and the settlement was made in the tenth century, not 
in the ninth. 

The differences between the local nomenclatures of different parts 
of England are always interesting and are often important. The 
place-names of Northumberland and Durham, where the fundamental 
English element is varied by Celtic survivals and Scandinavian 
importations, form a highly characteristic series. But resemblances 
are sometimes as suggestive as differences. In particular, it is interest- 
ing to trace, compounded in the place-names of the far north, personal 
names of the common stock employed ubiquitously throughout 
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England. Professor Mawer indicates many cases in which personal 
names underlying Northumbrian place-names reappear elsewhere in 
England, but a few more examples may be added. The personal 
name Wulfsige which is compounded in Wolsingham and Woolsington, 
is also compounded in Woolstone in Buckinghamshire, Wolseley in 
Staffordshire, and Woolstone in Devon. The place-name Brenkley 
in Northumberland is identical in meaning with the name Brinklow 
in Warwickshire; it is probable that each name originally denoted 
the burial mound which covered a man named Brynca. Eglingham 
in Northumberland and Egleton in Rutland each contain the personal 
name Ecgwulf. The rare personal name Bacca from which Backworth 
is derived, appears again in Bacton in Herefordshire and Baccamoor in 
Devon; the name Baccanmor is recorded again in a tenth-century list 
of the boundaries of Shellingford in Berkshire. ‘‘ Pendemor,” the 
original name of Old and New Moor in Northumberland, contains the 
famous, though rare, personal name Penda, which is also preserved 
in Pendeford in Staffordshire and Pinvin in Worcestershire. Kim- 
berley in Nottinghamshire may be added to the list of places derived, 
like Kimmerston in Northumberland, from the personal name Cyne- 
mér. Personal names compounded with the stem Cyne occur in 
the place-names of every shire from Dorset to Derby. The name 
Scyne, which Professor Mawer suggests as a possible origin for Shin- 
cliffe in Durham, would explain the varying forms recorded for the 
difficult place-name Shinfield in Berkshire. Idbury in Oxfordshire 
is derived from the name Ida, compounded in Edington in North- 
umberland, and borne by the first known king of the Bernicians. These 
correspondences, to which a score of examples might be added, are 
interesting to those who are concerned with the study of English 
place-names. To the student of English history they show the English 
settlers of the north and south, Saxon and Angle, employing the 
same general stock of personal names. They have their place in the 
argument which proves the close relationship of the various Germanic 
folks who invaded Britain. 

Of the value of place-names as material for social history one 
example may here be given. There is evidence enough from the last 
two centuries of the early English state to show that women in that 
age were competent to hold land. Apart altogether from the direct- 
information which documents supply, this point would be proved 
by the passages in the boundaries of estates which refer incidentally 
to local features bearing women’s names. Many village names of this 
kind have survived to tell the same tale. Even now, in the present con- 
dition of our knowledge, it would be possible to make a list of nearly a 
hundred place-names in which a woman’s name forms the first element. 
Afflington in Dorset and Wollaton in Devon mean respectively the 
farms of Aelfrtn and Wulfgifu. Wilderley in Shropshire means the 
clearing or ley of Wilthrjth. The fortified house of a woman named 
EKadburh is the probable origin of Adderbury in Oxfordshire. Pro- 
fessor Mawer’s book supplies interesting material for such a list. 
Bamburgh in Northumberland is the classic example of these names. 
Bede himself asserts its derivation from the name of a former queen 
Bebba, presumably the wife of Aethelfrith, king of the Bernicians. 
But it is generally impossible to determine the date at which a name 
like this arose. Of Professor Mawer’s other examples some must 
and all may belong to the later part of Old English history. Abber- 
wick contains the feminine name Aloburh, not elsewhere compounded 
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in place-names. The common feminine name Ealdgyth, from which 
Old Shield is derived, is also preserved in Audley in Staffordshire. The 
two place-names for whose origin Professor Mawer suggests Scan- 
dinavian women’s names are more interesting. The modern name 
Ilderton, the farm of a woman named Hild, is exceptional in that it 
still preserves the Scandinavian form of the genitive case of Hild. The 
feminine name Gunnware, which is the most probable origin of the 
name Gunnerton, was still widely used in the twelfth century in the 
regions settled by Danes before the Norman Conquest. Hundreds 
of personal names are compounded in the place-names of the Danelaw, 
but feminine names are rarely found among them. In all Lincoln- 
shire, Raventhorpe near Brigg, Ragnhild’s village, is perhaps the only 
modern name in which a Danish woman’s name forms the first element. 

In his book on the place-names of Northumberland and Durham, 
Professor Mawer has supplied future investigators with a model. 
His paper on English Place-Name Study may be taken as a warning. 
Its essential argument is that no final result can be obtained in this 
study until the place-names of all England have been brought under 
review. This means that an organised effort is necessary, in which 
the historian, the student of records, and the man or woman possessed 
of local knowledge, co-operate with the philologist and check or supple- 
ment his conclusions. It is a great project, and few will doubt that 
Professor Mawer is right in his statement that the sanction of the 
British Academy would give it a weight and impulse which it could 
obtain in no other way. In this connexion he pertinently illustrates 
the possible results of an organised attack on the problems of local 
nomenclature by reference to the works which deal with the place- 
names of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—works which are already 
throwing light on many dark passages in the history of eastern and 
northern England. There is hardly need to commend the scheme to 
those who are interested in history, but it may be permitted to indicate 
three of the conditions which seem preliminary to its success. 

That a laborious collection of early spellings of place-names must 
precede their philological investigation is the first principle of this 
study, and one observed, according to his time or opportunity, by 
every writer. The difficulty rather is that many of the most important 
sources of early forms are still in‘manuscript. In particular, for a 
great part of England it is very difficult to find published materials 
which illustrate the development of place-names between the Domesday 
Survey and the great records of the thirteenth century. Private 
charters of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, whose attesta- 
tion clauses are a great store of place-names, exist unprinted by the 
hundred. The early rolls of the justices of assize, in which harassed 
clerks have represented names according to the impression of the 
hurried moment, still for the most part await, not merely a transcriber, 
but a transcriber of varied local knowledge. These are only two 
examples to suggest the work which must be done before the philologist 
can begin his labours. It is a self-denying task to make an index of 
unpublished name forms, but it is an integral part of the scheme 
which Professor Mawer has outlined. 


In the second place, there is certainly work to be done by those 
who are willing and able to register the local pronunciation of local 
names. It often happens that the person who by training understands 
the significance of rustic speech is prevented in one way or another 
from acquiring the material himself. Some organisation of the persons 
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interested in the subject, and, for this is equally important, on such 
terms with country people as to make them speak without embarrass- 
ment, is eminently desirable. Every year the number of those who 
still pronounce the names they know in the old way is decreasing, and 
the work is urgent. 

But there is also a more technical line of inquiry which should 
accompany the collection of early forms and the registration of tra- 
ditional pronunciations. Every reader of Professor Mawer’s book 
will observe the number of place-names which contain as their first 
element some Old English or Old Scandinavian personal name. These 
names did not become extinct immediately upon the Norman Conquest. 
They survived, especially in eastern and northern England, well into 
the thirteenth century, and they are recorded in great numbers in 
charters, and in judicial and economic memoranda. These records, 
late as they are, will sometimes preserve the memory of personal 
names, compounded in place-names, but not otherwise known to have 
been employed in England. Professor Mawer, for example, suggests 
that the Northumbrian place-name Ulgham is derived from a personal 
name, which Norman clerks represented by the form Ulche. “ The 
latter,” he writes, “‘is found in Domesday Book, Ulchenol (once 
Cheshire, now Flintshire). Ulche might go back to O. E. Ulea, Ulga, 
or Ulha, but no such names are known, though Ul(o)ca is a possible 
diminutive from O. E. Ulla.” But in the twelfth century a man 
named Thorald filius Ulkke was given by his lord to Alvingham 
priory in Lincolnshire, and Professor Mawer’s suggestion is thus 
confirmed. The reproach has sometimes been cast upon students 
of place-names that they too lightly assume the existence of personal 
names of which there is no record. No scholar deserves this reproach 
less than Professor Mawer. But there is no doubt that every increase 
in the number of personal names proved to have been borne in England 
enlarges the material at the philologist’s disposal, and may thereby 
relieve him from the necessity of explaining a problem in local nomen- 
clature by the invention of a personal name which has vanished 
without other trace. 

The value of the scheme which Professor Mawer has outlined needs 
no demonstration. Much prolonged and specialised work is very 
properly undertaken for the benefit of a small body of students. But 
the people who are interested in the meaning of place-names form a 
singularly varied multitude. The historian, the philologist, the 
teacher who takes local history seriously, are all of this company. 
To them may be added all those who by instinct wish to understand 
the names which they meet as they travel about the country. The 
work will earn the gratitude of many people. Professor Mawer has 
abundantly earned the right to carry it forward. 

F. M. Srenton. 


1 Bodleian Library, Laud MS. 642, f. 12b. 





REVIEWS. 


Mediaeval Contributions to Modern Civilisation, Edited by Prof. 
F. J. C. Hearnsnaw, M.A., LL.D., with a Preface by E. Barker, 
M.A., LL.D. Harrap. 268 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Tus lectures were well worth printing. They were planned and 
are appropriately edited by the Professor of Medieval History in the 
University of London, and are introduced by the Principal of King’s 
College, which a wise provision has made the headquarters of medieval 
studies in that university. We should have liked more than this 
brief but pithy introduction from Dr. Barker, with its plea for 
medieval learning in a “terribly modern London.” But is not 
Manchester as terribly modern as London, and has not its university 
taken the lead in mediwval research in this country, although it 
cannot compare with London as a repository of medizval sources 
and an heir of medieval institutions, architecture, and traditions ? 
We welcome this volume as the harbinger of a London school of 
medieval history. 

Professor Hearnshaw’s lecture also is an introduction, which does 
not trespass on the more specialist studies which follow, but he possesses 
in a high degree the gift of making things seem simple, and we can 
imagine many an undergraduate cheerfully committing to memory the 
half-page in which he sums up medieval achievements in religion, 
philosophy, science, art, literature, education, society, economics, and 
politics. Professor Jenkins’ lecture is perhaps the pleasantest to 
read; it is learned and thoughtful, agreeably full of quotations and 
almost Actonian in its allusiveness. It is written by a scholar for 
those who are at least moderately well-read; who else will appreciate 
the description (without references) of the Holy Roman Empire as 
“a German invention of which one of the wittiest of Frenchmen has 
written the epitaph and one of the most erudite of English political 
thinkers has articulated the skeleton’’? Professor Wildon Carr writes 
as a philosopher, and at least illustrates the difference between the 
philosophical and the historical method. There is something about 
St. Paul and Plotinus, and more about Descartes, Croce, Vico, Kant, 
Darwin, Einstein, Bergson, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Dean Inge; but the 
only specific reference to a medieval philosopher appears to be “a 
story told of St. Thomas Aquinas,” and we are led to infer that 
“concepts” are to the modern philosopher much what ‘“ daemons ” 
were to his medisval predecessor : “ every dominating concept creates 


in the mind a bias or inclination giving rise to a mode of mentality ” 
(p. 92). 


Dr. Singer sticks to his scientific last and his middle ages with 
businesslike precision and admirable results, and gives us a really 
valuable and lucid account of the medisval contribution to scientific 
knowledge. Mr. Dearmer’s defence of medieval art takes the form of 
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a vigorous and vivacious counter-attack on the Renaissance, coupled 
with an onslaught on the classical Vitruvius. The chief point of his 
criticism is perhaps that the Renaissance occurred in the middle ages. 
Sir Israel Gollancz’s theme is the debt of Spenser to the West Midland 
school of medieval poets, and Professor Adamson deals with educa- 
tion in a severely practical way. Both Miss Johnstone, who writes 
on Society, and Mr. Adair, who writes on Economics, have Mr. Penty 
on their minds, and are concerned to warn beginners against the 
delusive fascination of his dream of an earthly paradise; but both 
provide striking illustrations of the importance of medizval light on 
modern problems. Their quarrel with the guild Socialist is not that 
he looks at the middle ages, but that he can’t say what they were 
like. Mr. Allen is alike characteristically sceptical and suggestive. 
He doubts whether in the sphere of political ideas moderns have 
thought of anything which did not occur to medieval minds, but he 
suspects that the ancients thought of it before the medizvals. And 
for all ages alike ‘‘man never has known what he wants; but he 
won't be happy till he gets it.” 

There is one significant gap in the book. We do not quarrel with 
the absence of all reference to Magna Carta from these medieval 
contributions to modern civilisation. That may have been due to a 
true instinct. But we are surprised at the absence of all reference 
to law and parliamentary institutions, which, taken together, con- 
stitute incomparably the greatest contribution of the middle ages to 
modern civilisation. A. F. Potiarp. 





The Yorkshire Woollen and Worstead Industries. By Herpert Heaton. 
(Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, vol. x.) 1920. Claren- 
don Press. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. HERBERT Heaton’s book on the Yorkshire woollen industry 
is probably the most important contribution to English economic 
history which has been made within the last decade. Local histories, 
though indispensable and sometimes admirable, are often disappoint- 
ing. They are apt to possess length (not to mention thickness) 
without breadth—to be contracted in range and to miss the main 
currents. Thanks partly to his subject, partly to the skill with which 
he has handled it, Mr. Heaton’s book is free from those defects. The 
Yorkshire textile industries have for nearly five centuries held so 
important a place in the national economy that their history throws 
light upon almost every critical point in English industrial develop- 
ment and economic policy. Mr. Heaton has combined the particular 
and the general in almost ideal proportions, and has touched, in the 
specialised setting of a particular industry and area, on issues which 
are of much more than local interest and which, in one form or another, 
are constantly confronting the student. Hence his book will be of 
interest even to those who are not versed in the technicalities of “ tops” 
and “noils” and who do not glow with the modest self-satisfaction 
with which Yorkshiremen regard their county. 

So much for that patient beast, the general reader. Historians 
will probably agree that Mr. Heaton’s work reaches a very high 
standard indeed. As a work of research it is difficult to see how it 
could have been improved. The author appears to have laid under 
contribution literally almost all the documents bearing on the subject 
in Yorkshire, where the local Riding sessions books, the municipal 
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records of Leeds and York, and, occasionally, the court rolls of 
obscure manors, have yielded a valuable harvest, in the Record Office 
and in the British Museum. Any one who has ever worked, even 
on a humble scale, at such material, knows the time and labour 
involved in sifting it and the liability of the student to be suffocated 
by the dust which he has disturbed. Mr. Heaton has not merely 
worked at the face, but contrived—a different art—to get the minerals 
from the pit bottom to the surface, small coal and all, in a condition 
fit to use. At the rare points where the reviewer can test the use 
which he makes of his materials, his discretion in interpreting them 
seems to be as irreproachable as his diligence in discovering them. 

The reader naturally looks first to see what light such a book 
throws upon problems which have excited controversy among pre- 
vious writers. Among the points on which his contribution seems 
to the reviewer specially valuable are the following: (i) The discus- 
sion (pp. 8-21) of the part played by alien, especially Flemish, immi- 
grants in the development of the Yorkshire woollen industry. His 
general conclusion is that it has been exaggerated. There was no 
“planting” of the industry: it had existed for home consumption 
from time immemorial, and the development of a manufacture for 
the market needs no further explanation than the growth of popula- 
tion and trade. (ii) The early development of a wage system (p. 24). 
Compared with the south-west and with East Anglia the organisation 
of the industry in Yorkshire was in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries conservative. It is the more remarkable, therefore, to find 
spinners having their wages fixed by statute as early as 1372. (iii) The 
decline of the industry in the towns—in this case York and Beverley 
—in the sixteenth century (pp. 47-68), and its expansion in the rural 
districts (pp. 68-84). Both points are familiar; they are, in general 
terms, alluded to by almost every contemporary writer who deals with 
economic questions. Mr. Heaton’s discussion of the causes of the 
movement is valuable, not so much because it adduces any new point, 
but because it gives a new precision to the causes usually advanced 
by supporting them with concrete local evidence, and shows the 
desperate efforts made by the vested interests of gilds and boroughs 
to avert ruin both by local action and by securing (a point already 
emphasised by Professor Unwin) the support of Parliament and the 
Crown in an attempt to win in the war between town and country. 
York thought it worth while to spend about £500 in order to get the 
Act of 1542 forbidding the manufacture of coverlets outside the city, 
on the ground that ‘“ the same acte is as muche for the comon wele 
of the city as of the coverlet weavers of the same”; but twenty 
years later the Corporation's Minute Books contained a report that 
it could not compete with the water-power and cheap labour of 
Halifax, Leeds, and Wakefield. 

(iv) The distribution of the industry in the fifteenth century, 
as shown by the Ulnager’s accounts (pp. 68-86). These documents 
(in the Record Office) had already been used for example, by 
Mr. Lister and Dr. Maud Sellers. But, so far as the reviewer 
knows, Mr. Heaton is the first writer to handle them as a whole. 
They throw light on two points of great importance. First, they 
are in the nature of a census of production, showing exactly the 
number of cloths produced for the market in different counties. It 
is evident from them that by the middle of the fifteenth century 
there was already a good deal of local specialisation, and that the 
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areas which were important as cloth-manufacturing centres then were 
the same as were important three centuries later. Five counties 
(Suffolk, Somerset, Gloucester, Wiltshire, and Yorkshire) produced in 
1468 62 per cent. of the total output. Second, they offered statistical 
confirmation of the point already mentioned, the relative growth of 
the industry in town and country. The earliest returns for Yorkshire 
appear to be those for 1395-6, the latest those of 1478. The noticeable 
thing in the eighty years between them is the expansion of the industry 
outside York and Beverley. It is most unfortunate that these docu- 
ments fail the historian just when one of the critical periods of the 
woollen industry—the first half of the sixteenth century—is beginning. 
It is to be hoped, at any rate, that some one will work at the returns 
for the south-western area (much the most important and the least 
investigated) and East Anglia with the same patience as Mr. Heaton 
has given to those for Yorkshire. 

(v) The organisation of the industry (pp. 89-123), with the very 
full account of the various classes concerned in it, clothier, journey- 
man, and apprentice, of the scale of production, of the assess. 
ment of wages under the statute of 1563, of the supply of raw 
materials, the position of the middleman, and the attempt of Tudor 
Governments to suppress or control him. The account of the 
policy of the State both towards the middleman and the problem 
of securing a standard quality of production (pp. 124-44) throws 
a great deal of light on the general system of economic regula- 
tions down to 1642. It is evident that there was often very wide 
divergence between policy and the economic situation which it was 
supposed to handle. The middleman is persecuted to prevent him 
oppressing the poor by engrossing, but the poor are compelled to 
protest that the benevolent intentions of the Government make it 
impossible for small men, who cannot buy in bulk, to carry on the 
industry. It is evident also that there was a constant struggle 
between the centralising policy of the Government—the “controllers” 
who existed to regulate the industry from Whitehall—and the local 
business interests, and that the Yorkshire justices were, as might 
have been expected, on the side of the latter. Officials like May 
tear their hair, and the Privy Council preaches resounding sermons 
against the deceitful making of cloth. But Yorkshire “ wracks”’ its 
cloths on tenters and takes the profits, and waits for London to forget 
the subject or to come to a better mind. Clearly it will not do to 
write the history of economic policy out of the Statute Book and the 
Acts of the Privy Council. 

(vi) The chapter on the commercial organisation of the industry 
(pp. 145-76) is particularly important, because it puts the Merchant 
Adventurers in a different light from that in which they are usually 
represented. It is perhaps true to say that the tendency has been 
to portray them, if not exactly as a patriotic organisation, at any 
rate as one which contributed largely to the expansion of English 
commerce. Ehrenberg, for example, not seldom talks as though 
“England” and “the English Merchant Adventurers Company ” 
were interchangeable terms. But the Merchant Adventurers, com- 
posed predominantly of London capitalists, have a different appear- 
ance in the provinces from that which they wear at their head- 
quarters, and Mr. Heaton’s material puts the other side. The 
general sentiment of the northern producer and merchant appears 
to be expressed in the complaint that “the merchants are tyed to 
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companies, the heads whereof are Citizens of London, which make 
ordinances beneficial to themselves, but hurtful and chargeable to 
others in ye country,” or that, “by means of ye said companies 
all the trade of merchants is drawn to London,” or that “‘ we, like 
little fishes, are swallowed up by a great whale.” Clearly this aspect 
of the matter is important in forming any judgment of what the 
Merchant Adventurers Company actually was and did. Gresham (who 
himself belonged to it) might represent it to Elizabeth’s Government 
as a body of zealous patriots. To the provincial weaver or clothier 
it appeared principally in the guise of a London monopoly concerned 
to buy cheap, sell dear, and exclude competitors. 

There are numerous other points on which Mr. Heaton throws 
light, either by producing fresh material or by putting old material 
in a new setting. One might mention in particular the report of the 
Commission of 1622 on the decay of trade (pp. 189-94), the discussion 
of the Stuart Corporations (pp. 216 sq.), the account of the rise of 
the worstead industry (264 sq.), of the growth of capitalism in the 
eighteenth century (293-301), and of the concentration of the industry 
in Yorkshire at the expense of other centres (257 sq.). But enough 
has been said to show that Mr. Heaton’s work is one which, both in 
quality and in range, is of very great value. It only remains to add 
that it has an excellent bibliography, and to express the hope that 
it is only the first contribution which he will make to the still too 
much neglected subject of economic history. R. H. Tawney. 


The History of the Woollen and Worstead Industries. 
M.A. 1921. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Lipson has earned a distinguished place among younger 
English economic historians, and his History of the English Woollen 
and Worstead Industries is, as would have been expected, a thorough 
and scholarly piece of work. Its plan is different in several respects 
from that of Mr. Heaton. Mr. Lipson’s book deals with the develop- 
ment of the woollen and worstead industries in the country as a 
whole, not in one area. Since the series to which it belongs is 
designed “‘to meet the needs of: Training Colleges, Continuation 
Schools, Workers’ Tutorial Classes, and all similar institutions in 
whose curriculum the serious study of Industrial History is given its 
proper place,” the book, without being “ popular” in the derogatory 
sense of the word, presents results rather than the process by which 
they are reached. It is arranged by subjects, not by periods, its six 
chapters dealing with ‘‘ Origin and Growth,” “ Organisation,” “ State 
Control,” “‘ Processes and Inventions,” “ Introduction of Machinery,” 
“ Geographical Distribution.’’ Such a plan has certain disadvantages : 
it makes it difficult to see all the facts characteristic of a given stage 
of development together, or to relate them to their economic and 
political environment. It is a little confusing, for example, to find 
an account of James I’s ill-omened experiments with the industry 
following, instead of preceding, a discussion of mercantilist policy in 
the early eighteenth century, and the industrial struggles in the west 
of England between 1720 and 1750 require to be related to the peculiar 
organisation of industry at that period in that district, which must 
be sought in another chapter. But every arrangement has its draw- 
backs, and that selected by Mr. Lipson has the great merit of being 
lucid and of avoiding repetition. 
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The editorial preface suggests that the book is intended for the 
general reader rather than for the specialist, and it is certainly 
admirably adapted for the purpose. But Mr. Lipson is too good a 
scholar to confine himself merely to the rearrangement of familiar 
material, and his book will repay careful study by those who have 
worked at the same subject themselves. The early establishment of 
the woollen industry and its wide diffusion make it a specially favour- 
able field for comparing different types of industrial structure and 
for tracing the causes of the transition from one to another. One 
wants to give as much precision as possible to well-worn phrases, such 
as the gild, the small master, and the domestic system, to know 
with what form of organisation “ capitalism ”’ is first to be associated, 
and to grasp the causes which accelerated development in some parts 
of the country and retarded it in others. If, for example, one can 
state why and in what districts the capitalist ‘“clothier’ became a 
dominant figure in the early sixteenth century, why the industry in 
the eighteenth century was characterised by a very different type of 
organisation in the West Riding and in Gloucestershire and Devon- 
shire, and what were the main stages through which different branches 
of it passed prior to the rise. of the factory system, one obviously has 
the clues, at any rate, to some very important chapters in economic 
development. 

Mr. Lipson throws a good deal of light on these and analogous 
questions. The general tendency of his book (like that of Mr. Heaton) 
is to push Capitalism back. The idea that it began with the ‘“ Indus- 
trial Revolution” he dismisses as a vulgar error; indeed, the effect 
of his argument (though he does not explicitly say so) is to strengthen 
one’s doubts whether there ever was an “industrial revolution ”’ at all. 
The industry, he thinks, has passed through three main stages: the 
gild system, under which the worker owned both the materials and 
the instruments of production; the domestic system, under which he 
owned the former but not the latter; and the factory system, under 
which he owned neither. The second stage is in effect as much 
“ capitalism ” as the third. And it begins at a very early date, being 
well under way in the west of England by the middle of the fifteenth 
century and the characteristic thing in the sixteenth. Large numbers 
of workers are by then dependent on a single clothier. The capital 
used is large, and the social position of the clothier is that of the 
well-to-do country gentleman. The workers are, in effect, wage 
earners. What the Report of 1806 called ‘“‘ the small-master system ” 
of the West Riding is really, it is suggested, a variety of the domestic 
system. 

It is useful to have the main types of organisation classified, and 
Mr. Lipson does so very effectively and with abundant illustrations. 
If the reader is still conscious of questions which need a somewhat 
fuller answer, they relate mainly perhaps as to explanations of the 
succession of phases put before him. If one could account adequately 
for the growth of the capitalist clothier in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, connected as his appearance obviously is with the spread 
of industry outside the towns and the incipient economic unification 
of the aaeeey one would have a very important clue to a good many 
other sides of the economic history of the Tudor period. To explain 
why Yorkshire retained up to the early nineteenth century a type of 
organisation which had long disappeared in the other important centres 
of the industry, would throw a good deal of light on the different 
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economic histories of southern and western England. One is grateful 
to Mr. Lipson for throwing such questions into high relief. Some 
one ought to start from his foundations to find an answer to them. 
The account of the organisation of the industry at different periods 
is only one of the features of Mr. Lipson’s book which call for com- 
ment. His chapter on the geographical distribution of the industry, 
with its account of the causes which led to the decay of East Anglia, 
is specially illuminating, and a word must be said in commendation 
of the skill with which he has made the description of the technique 
of the trade almost intelligible to the layman. One complaint may 
be permitted. Why the self-denying ordinance (vide the author's 
preface) against references? It is not mere pedantry to ask for them. 
To find a new and suggestive quotation, and to be given no clue as 
to the source from which it is taken, is quite unnecessarily provoking. 
But this is a small matter. The book is a thorough and well-thought- 
out piece of work, which will be read with appreciation by the scholar 
as well as by the layman. R. H. Tawney. 


Henry Fox, First Lord Holland. By the Eart or Itcuzster. 2 Vols. 
1920. Murray. 32s. 


Ten years ago an American student, Mr. (now Professor) Riker, 
published a study of the elder Fox based on the information to be 
derived from the Hardwicke and Newcastle MSS. in the British Museum. 
Though professedly a life of Fox, the only part of his career dealt with 
in any detail in Mr. Riker’s book is the very important period between 


1754 and 1757, when Fox had the great chance of his life and missed 
it. Nevertheless it is an excellent and ingenious study of these years, 
not likely to be superseded. Now for the first time we have a full- 
dress biography of the man, based chiefly on the personal papers in 
Lord Ilchester’s possession at Holland House and Melbury, which had 
not previously been available. 

The chief value of Lord Ilchester’s biography is to be found in 
the intimate account he is enabled to give of Fox’s private life. Sir 
George Trevelyan had, of course, given a good idea of the charm he 
exercised in the family circle and of the almost boyish relations that 
existed between him and his famous son; but the chapter and verse 
Lord Ilchester gives us from the Melbury Game-book and other 
delightful finds materially strengthen the impression generally con- 
veyed by Sir George. The Game-book certainly gives a fascinating 
picture of the fun enjoyed by the two brothers, Stephen and Henry, 
with their relations and friends out shooting. Here are entries show- 
ing the sort of chaff which made Henry so popular: ‘“ Mr. H. Fox 
a great boaster of his shooting. S. Fox made such a shot that H. Fox 
could not, nor ever will.” ‘‘ Mr. Fox had ye fairest shot at a young 
leveret and missed it, tho’ he pretends that he never misses.” ‘‘ Mem. 
—'tis thought the said Henry Fox is almost spoilt for a shooter” 
(after he had become Secretary at War). 

Such details and many such are valuable in accounting for the 
= position held by Fox in the estimation of his contemporaries ; 
or he always had good friends, even when he had entirely lost him- 
self politically. As a political biographer Lord Ilchester is eminently 
sane: no family piety induces him to whitewash his ancestral con- 
nection or to represent him as an unselfish and patriotic statesman; 
in fact, all he says with the authority gained from a study of his 
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private papers only confirms the accepted view of Fox, as sketched 
by Macaulay and his nephew. Fox, indeed, as appears from these 
volumes, was a man soured and lowered by his own mistakes. In 
youth and early middle age, when all went well with him, and he 
simply had to stand still and receive the favours heaped upon him 
by the right of belonging to an established Whig family, he was 
beloved by his associates, held high office, and was thought indis- 
pensable for any administration. But even in those early days the 
observant onlooker saw that there were limits to his ambition. 
“Mr. Fox has something very frank and open about him,” says his 
friend Lord Hillsborough, but adds, “he resolved to push for his 
turn, not by opposition, for he had a family and could not afford 
to part with his emoluments; but if accidents should happen he 
pretended to succeed.”’ In all his relations with Pitt and his criticisms 
of his great rival, this coarse fibre, this unwillingness to part with 
his emoluments, is most apparent. In 1745 he cannot account for 
Pitt’s attitude in encouraging Englishmen to fight for themselves 
instead of hiring Hessians, and comments: ‘“ Making thus a bad 
figure and blinking his own ambitious views, when he was quite sure 
of them, is conduct difficult to guess the motives of.” Ten years 
later he admits that Pitt is the better speaker, “ but tickling the 
palm, not the ear, is the business now; and,” he adds complacently, 
“he that can do the first is the best orator, speak he never so ill.” 
Without, indeed, giving any new reading of Fox’s character, Lord 
Iichester’s book is most useful on the political side in dotting the i’s 
and crossing the t’s of what was known already about his relations 
with Pitt, especially in the momentous years 1754-1756; and also in 
making plainer his actual methods of corruption, unsuccessful as they 
were in 1755, and most successful in 1763. Apart from his influence 
on the course of our politics in two momentous periods of our history, 
Fox will always be an interesting human study as of a man with the 
highest abilities, one to whom fiery old Granville could say: “I want 
to instil a nobler ambition into you: to make you knock the heads 
of the kings of Europe together and jumble something out of it that 
may be of service to this country”; and yet one who with the 
utmost deliberation chose the sordid réle, which brought him down 
almost to the level of a Dodington. Lord Ilchester’s unbiased 
biography, reinforced by Mr. Riker’s careful monograph, gives us all 
the necessary materials for such a study. Basti WILLIAMS. 


Education and Social Movements, 1700-1850. By A. E. Dopss. 1919. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


The Methodist Unitarian Movement. By H. McLacuian. 1919. 
Manchester Univ. Press. 4s. 6d. 


The Letters of Theophilus Lindsey. Edited by H. McLacuian. 1920. 
Manchester Univ. Press. 6s. 


Mr. Dosss’ book is a most interesting and scholarly survey of a 
field that has been too little studied, the intermediate region between 
life and manners on the one hand, and “ education,” in the narrow 
sense, on the other. Of his eight well-documented chapters, three 
deal with the eighteenth century and five with the nineteenth, closing 
with the collapse of Chartism and the foundation of the Working 
Men’s College in North London. It is to be hoped that nothing will 
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deter the author from continuing his record up to the present day, 
when, through the influence of Albert Mansbridge (to whom the book 
js dedicated) and his disciples, English educational methods are being 
transplanted to other countries. The most original and stimulating 
part of the book is the first chapter, on ‘ the social environment on 
the eve of the industrial revolution,” in which the author attempts 
a brief, too brief, survey of the native culture and characteristics of 
the different regions of England and Wales. American readers in 
particular, who are accustomed to regarding progress in terms of 
colonisation, will find much that is suggestive in the following passage 
(p. 61) : “The North, as a whole, down to the Industrial Revolution, 
retains many of the characteristics of a frontier state, a land of 
colonists and great adventurers, with vast undeveloped resources and 
great tracts of untenanted soil. What followed (the Industrial 
Revolution) marks the concluding phase in a long process of colonisa- 
tion extending back to the dawn of history. The frontier spirit is 
manifest—both for good and evil—in those who led the way.” The 
few pages in which the characteristics of the North of England are 
contrasted with those of Wales are full of good things. I quote 
one: “ The intelligence of the Northern peasantry is proved by the 
extent of their general knowledge; the intelligence of the Welsh is 
seen in contrast to their state of culture” (italics my own). It is 
a pity that the author has left South Wales entirely out of account 
in his survey, and that he has not made more use of the Welsh materials 
of which he speaks on p. 76. Altogether one leaves Mr. Dobbs’ book 
with a certain sense of regret : it is not composed on a scale sufficiently 
large to do justice to the author’s wide range of interests and to the 
mass of material which he has clearly collected. 

The Methodist Unitarian Movement supplements Mr. Dobbs’ volume 
by giving a clear and well-written account, with some excellent illus- 
trations of men and chapels, of an interesting and little-known 
religious and educational movement which exercised considerable 
influence in South Lancashire in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The chapter dealing with the Methodist Unitarian Sunday 
Schools is particularly interesting as an example of the way in which, 
as in Wales, religious education overflowed into the secular sphere, 
so that “the scholars arranged to meet on the Monday night to 
carry further the work of the Sunday,” to study such subjects as 
astronomy and geography. 

Theophilus Lindsey was a Church of England clergyman who in 
1773, at the age of fifty, became a Unitarian. He took a great 
interest, and played an active part, in the liberal movements of his 
day, especially in the early efforts to remove the legal disabilities of 
the Dissenters and to abolish the slave trade. Mr. McLachlan has 
done a useful service by reprinting numerous extracts from his letters, 
which are full of colour. “I forgot to tell you,’ he writes of the 
debate on the Toleration Bill of 1779, “‘ that Mr. Burke mentioned 
your humble servant by name and, in the same breath, added that 
he could hardly look upon Socinians as Christians.” ‘“ Mr. Fox,” 
on the other hand, ‘‘ demonstrated the utter wrongness of the civil 
magistrate requiring any Test whatsoever as a condition of enjoying 
so natural and inalienable a right as that of worshipping God according 
to @ man’s own conscience.” 

A. E. ZIMMERN. 
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A Short History of Education. By Professor J. W. Apamson. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. 


History of Education. By CuartesC. Boyzr, Ph.D. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


A Guide to the History of Education. By Professor ApDamson. 
S.P.C.K. 8d. 


THESE two histories, one American and one English, present an 
interesting contrast and suggest a question: Have the foundations 
of education been so well explored that the results can be co-ordinated 
with the generalisations of cultural history, or must the historian still 
content himself with a mere record of institutions and opinions? 
American historians treat education as one of the component forces 
of civilisation and devote considerable space to the cultural back- 
ground. Dr. Boyer follows this tradition. For instance, to the history 
and culture of the ancient Egyptians, with whom he has thought fit 
to start, he devotes twice as much space as to their education. Whether 
this apportionment is defensible or not, a general survey of the 
kind demands more accurate knowledge than the author seems to 
possess. Apart from errors of detail, such as assigning Rubens 
and Rembrandt to the fifteenth century, describing the Decameron 
as “filled with classical allusions,” or tracing Rousseau’s tempera- 
mental defects to his “‘ Parisian” father, there are statements suggest- 
ing a complete historical misconception, such as that Pericles made 
Athens a seat of “learning,” or that the preaching of Savonarola 
may have stimulated the introduction of Greek into England. Even 
in the purely educational pages there are some errors as to the relations 
between the Jesuits and the Christian Brothers and between Pestalozzi 
and Rousseau, and some natural stumbling over the technicalities 
of British legislation; but Dr. Boyer covers the educational ground 
with a clear and fluent, if somewhat exuberant and edifying, style. 
His book will be of good service as a popular exposition, although 
serious American students will no doubt prefer Monroe or Graves or 
Duggan or Davidson. 

Professor Adamson’s scope is much less ambitious. “ The present 
work,”’ he says, “ attempts to set forth briefly the progress of English 
educational institutions, taking account of such domestic and foreign 
conditions as have had a direct bearing upon English education.” 
It is, in fact, a history of English education and also, it may be added, of 
English educational literature. Readers of his “ Pioneers” or of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature will be prepared to find his 
narrative enriched and mellowed with quaint or illuminating quotations 
from the Paston letters or Dr. John Wallis or the perhaps over-quoted 
Mrs. Sarah Trimmer. We do not, indeed, find here any summary 
or analysis of the deeper and larger causes at work in the development 
of education, such as Paulsen, for instance, provides in his sketch 
of German education. The author in his Guide to the History of Educa- 
tion warns the novice that a man or a people or an age cannot be summed 
up in a formula; and no doubt English education is of all the least 
susceptible to treatment by formula. Anybody, however, of taste and 
intelligence will find these closely packed pages of graceful and expres- 
sive English thoroughly readable, and an admirable index helps to 
make up a practically exhaustive book of reference for every phase 
of English education from John of Salisbury and Lily’s grammar to 
the municipal universities, the Bryce Commission, Dr. Montessori, the 
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Boy Scouts and the higher education of women. It is the first history 
of English education in all periods and all grades, and is likely for many 
years to remain the best. 


H. M. Bearty. 


Quide to Carlyle. By Aucustvus Ratu. 2 vols. 1920. Allen & Unwin. 
42s. 


THE original object of the author was to produce a critical study of 
Carlyle, in which his main ideas, as they are set forth in his works, 
were clearly explained for the benefit both of the student and the 
general reader. For this purpose the author was obliged to re-read 
Carlyle’s works and to go through the printed materials for a biography 
of Carlyle. The copious notes which he accumulated during this 
process of getting up his subject he then proceeded to put into this 
book, so that the critical study developed into a biography and analysis 
as well, and swelled to more than twice its proper size. After 41 pages 
of methodical analysis, chapter by chapter of Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, there follow 16 pages of criticism ; after 75 pages of analysis 
of Cromwell, 15 pages of criticism; after 170 pages of analysis of 
Frederick, 20 pages of criticism. The biography serves as a frame- 
work to hold this mass of stuff together. 

It is not a good guide to Carlyle, because his main ideas are sub- 
merged by a flood of unnecessary details, but a reader who confines 
himself to the critical chapters, and the chronological summary of 
Carlyle’s life and works given in the appendix, may find them useful 
and sometimes suggestive. To the historical student the book will be 
of little value, since Carlyle’s writings are criticised merely from the 
literary or ethical standpoint, and no attempt is made to determine 
the question whether his representations of events and persons are 
correct or fantastic. The reader of the French Revolution or Frederick 
the Great wants to know whether Carlyle was an accurate historian : 
it is not enough to tell him that he was a great teacher. 

C. H. Fiera. 


A Naval History of the War, 1914-1918. By Sir Henry Newso tr. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1920.. xi+350 pp. 15s. 


Sm Henry Newso tt justifies the appearance of this history after 
Sir Julian Corbett’s on various grounds. It was planned and pre- 
pared before it was known that there would be an official history 
at all; an official history is tongue-tied by authority, even if—what 
some people deny—being official, it can be history at all; and in 
any case there is room for more than one presentation of the naval 
history of the war. Sir Henry Newbolt’s point of view is certainly 
different from Sir Julian Corbett’s, though he has unstinted praise 
for “ probably the best account of military operations ever published 
by a department recently engaged in a great war.” But his own 
outlook is not departmental; nor is it primarily historical, but ethical 
and political. He looks at the war as “a conflict between two con- 
ceptions of world-politics, that is to say, between two conceptions of 
human life”; and his object is to emphasise and illustrate the differ- 
ence between the professional view of war, which was the German 
view, and the moral view to which the Allied democracies clung. 
The contrast, he insists, comes out most clearly in the naval war; 
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and the main purpose of this book is apparently to delineate German 
mentality as exhibited in the submarine campaign. 

This is rather a mixed programme, and a good many of Sir Henry’s 
pages seem more appropriate to propaganda or political philosophy 
than to naval history. The arrangement reflects the composite design. 
First we have a chapter on “ Modern War and Psychology,” and 
then a second on “ British and German Policy.” Then follows a 
third chapter, which occupies a third of the book and sketches naval 
events from August 1914 to November 1918. This outline narrative 
is supplemented by a series of five essays on the more important 
episodes, Coronel, the Falklands, German Submarine War, British 
Submarine War, and the Battle of Jutland. Historical construction 
is not Sir Henry’s strong point; chronologically the narrative ends 
a third of the way through the book, except that the two submarine 
chapters cover the whole period again. Nor is there any attempt to 
illustrate by means of the naval history the effect of sea-power upon 
the course of the war. Save for the Dardanelles campaign, the part 
which the navy played in amphibious warfare is ignored. Antwerp 
is only mentioned casually, Duala and Basra not at all. The every- 
day work of the British navy throughout the war is taken for granted ; 
and that is a pity, because it is that everyday work which was so 
difficult for the public to understand, and yet it produced the real 
effect of sea-power upon the ultimate issue. 

The narrative sketch will be the most useful part of the book, 
though there is a serious ambiguity about the statement on p. 135 
that the armistice terms “ amounted to an unconditional surrender 
by Germany.” It is true that, in President Wilson’s words, they 
made it “impossible for Germany to renew hostilities”; but that 
position was only accepted by Germany on condition that the peace, 
which was to follow the armistice, was based on the terms and prin- 
ciples enunciated by Mr. Wilson and adopted, with one reservation, 
by his Allies. The discussion of the battles of Coronel, the Falklands, 
and Jutland are interesting, particularly the last, which is largely a 
criticism of Scheer’s account. But we do not think that an expert, 
and perhaps not even an official historian, would have been so entirely 
critical of the German submarine campaign or so entirely laudatory 
of the British achievement. The cessation of our submarine warfare 
in the Baltic is perhaps discreetly, but certainly not convincingly 
attributed to the Russian débdcle, and nothing is said of the effect 
of Sweden’s attitude and action in the matter. Surely, too, Sir Henry 
misses the point of the German argument when he says (p. 210) : 
“No one but a German could seriously claim that he was justified 
in killing unarmed non-combatants or neutrals by the mere fact of 
their running away from him.” May not a sentry shoot a non- 
combatant or neutral who runs away when challenged and ordered 
to stop? The point is whether the Germans were justified in pro- 
claiming their ‘“ war-zones.” But there is no end to arguments on 
such questions, and that is one reason for eschewing them in a popular 
sketch of naval history. We would not, however, have had Sir Henry 
omit his interesting discussion of Holtzendorff’s contention in 1916 
that “ in life it is not things as they are which decide, but the images 
people make of them. Whether Great Britain’s naval predominance 
remains or not depends on what the rest of the world outside of 
Germany thinks on the matter on the last day of the world war.” 
There is more truth in this general contention than Sir Henry seems 
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disposed to admit. Where the German G.H.Q. went egregiously astray 
was in thinking that they could manufacture or dictate this public 
opinion. They could not even impose on the German people, still 
less on the German navy; and the German naval mutiny, which 
started the revolution and ended the war, was the final and effective 
retort to the psychology of the German G.H.Q. Even on their own 
showing, autocracy is a failure in war, because people will cherish 
their own democratic illusions far more tenaciously than those imposed 
upon them by authority. A. F. Potiarp. 


What Happened at Jutland. By C. C. Guz. New York: The Doran 
Co. (Hodder & Stoughton). 15s. 


ComMANDER C. C. Gitt, of the United States Navy, is to be 
congratulated upon his careful researches into British and German 
published material, which have resulted in the best book, from the 
point of view of the historian, on a subject that has hitherto been 
left to controversialists. The narrative and diagrams are clear, and 
the material well arranged. It is interesting to note that the author, 
in selecting evidence, accepts as of equal value the modest writings 
of the British Commander-in-Chief and the somewhat flamboyant 
claims of his opponent. On several points further elucidation, quoting 
authorities, would be desirable. The British are not credited with 
knowledge of the German naval cipher, and the impression is con- 
veyed that all that the Admiralty knew, when they started Jellicoe 
and Beatty on the sweep of the North Sea, was the news, derived 
from directional wireless, that Scheer had moved his ships’ anchorage 
seven miles on May 30, 1916. The author makes a prevalent mistake 
—surprising in a naval officer—in describing Jellicoe’s deployment of 
the Grand Fleet ahead of the High Seas Fleet, and across its course, 
as a turn “away from” the enemy, and uses this assumption in 
support of a description of the British tactics as a ‘‘ cautious offensive.” 
He also misses the point that the Germans, weaker in gun-power, but 
better equipped with torpedo-tubes, placed the torpedo before the 
gun, and he thinks that Lord Jellicoe would have done better to 
ignore this fact and to continue his westerly course at 8.30 p.m. 
(when darkness fell upon the scene), so as to force his enemy further 
to the westward. Other writers have noted the point that this pro- 
cedure would have placed the British Fleet in the most unfavourable 
position of being subjected to torpedo attacks difficult to counter, 
and impossible to return against rapidly retreating targets. He states 
that Lord Jellicoe did not wish to risk an early morning action in 
the vicinity of Horn Reefs, but does not explain for what other 
purpose the British Fleet steered southwards all night and was forty 
miles south-west of Horn Reefs at daybreak. 

Turning to the German side, the author has not noticed the 
influence upon Admiral Scheer’s mind of the mistake made by the 
German scouts in reporting Admiral Hood’s battle cruisers as battle- 
ships at 5.55 p.m. German Plan V, issued with the British official 
Blue Book, proves conclusively that Admiral Scheer imagined that 
the British Grand Fleet was approaching the scene of action (at the 
moment when contact was obtained) from the south-east. The author 
has evidently missed this important evidence, as he tells us that the 
German view was that the direction of Jellicoe’s approach was from 
the north-east. The inference that will be drawn by unbiased his- 
torians from the evidence of the German official plan (as distinguished 
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from propaganda) will be that the sharp turns to the eastward made 
by the Germans at about this time were not due to any desire to 
have their T crossed by Jellicoe at 6.35 p.m., and again at 7.17 p.m., 
but to a far wiser desire to keep their line of retreat open. Commander 
Gill gives the impression that he is somewhat puzzled by these easterly 
turns. German Plan V affords the best clue to the puzzle. Full 
credit is, rightly, given to the German Commander-in-Chief for his 
skilful “‘ together” turns with a bent line of twenty-two battleships, 
whereby he mystified his opponents and saved his fleet. 

The author takes the side of those who aver that the destruction 
of the German Fleet would have led to the collapse of the U-boat 
activities, but on this point he is not very convincing. He does not 
include, in his appendix of losses and damage, Admiral Scheer’s reports 
of the disablement of his ships for a long period by the damage done 
to their hulls, and he misses the point that the sinking of the three 
British battle cruisers was attributable to magazine explosions, and 
not to better shooting or to the tactics adopted. Subject to these 
amendments, the book can be commended to students of naval 
history. G. G. Aston. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


TuE title of Professor A. J. Toynbee’s lecture, The Tragedy of 
Greece (Clarendon Press, 2s.), requires some explanation. The word 
“tragedy” is used in its strictly correct sense, as a work of art, and 
is applicable to a civilisation, the greatest work of man, as much as 
to a play. And the author claims that the study of such a civilisa- 
tion which has hed its plot completed through all its various acts, 
and therefore can be understood as a whole, is most valuable, especially 
when so admirably expressed in its literature as that of Greece. 
Another contention emphasised by Professor Toynbee is the continuity 
of Greek civilisation, from the formation of the city-states before the 
eighth century B.c. to “‘ the last traces of municipal self-government 
in the Roman Empire.” It may come as a surprise to some readers 
to find the Roman Empire taken as “the third act of the tragedy 
of Greece.” The author is prepared for this surprise; but he justifies 
his nomenclature by insisting on the unity of the civilisation of which 
he writes. “‘ Greek history,” he says, “enters on a phase which it 
may be convenient to distinguish verbally by connecting it with the 
name of Rome.” The author also admits that various readers will 
prefer to make for themselves a different division of the acts which 
he assigns to the plot. He makes the great breaks between the acts 
come at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War in 431 B.c. and the 
establishment of the Roman Empire in 31 8.c.—the one marking the 
failure of the city-state, and the other the combination of municipal 
institutions with a centralised government. In this he perhaps is too 
exclusively influenced by the form of political organisation. If one 
takes a more general view, the breaks would seem to come rather at 
the Hellenisation of the civilised world after Alexander’s conquests, 
and the universal dominion of Rome, though this would make the 
second act unduly short in duration. But even those who do not 
agree with all Professor Toynbee’s conclusions will find his lecture 
suggestive and stimulating, especially as helping to realise the con- 
tinuity of a development too often studied only in nenaee arene 
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In Metron, a new international review of statistics, edited by 
Dr. Corrado Gini of the University of Padova (vol. i. No. 2, December 
1920), Professor Andreades of Athens has published a detailed study 
of the population of Constantinople under the Byzantine emperors. 
His conclusion is that, leaving on one side the period of the Paleologi, 
although the poverty of our sources renders scientific calculation 
impossible, we may without rashness affirm that from the fourth to 
the twelfth century the population of Constantinople can have rarely 
descended below 500,000, while at times it must have risen to some 
800,000 or 1,000,000. In two appendices he discusses the population 
of Constantinople under the Turkish sultans and that of the whole 
Byzantine Empire ; he considers that from the eighth to the thirteenth 
century the population of the Empire was not in ordinary times below 
15,000,000 and could not have exceeded 20,000,000. Rn. BD 


Mr. W. C. BoLLann’s The Year Books (Cambridge University Press, 
6s.) consists of three lectures delivered in the University of London 
in 1920, and is an effective plea for the further study of that indis- 
pensable source for medizval history. “It will some day,’ wrote 
Maitland, “seem a wonderful thing that men once thought that 
they could write the history of medieval England without using the 
Year Books.” It is equally to be regretted that most of the New 
English Dictionary has been compiled without reference to them, and 
to be hoped that, in Maitland’s words again, ‘some day they will 
return to life once more at the touch of some great historian.” Mr. 
Bolland himself has done yeoman service in editing the Year Books 
of Edward II. for the Selden Society, and the Year Books remain 
the great unexplored source for constitutional history down to the 
Tudor period. Mr. Bolland’s lectures have not been without effect, 
and he may be sure that no self-respecting historian will henceforth 
attempt to write at least the constitutional history of the later middle 
ages without attempting to glean something from the Year Books. 

A... 


WE have already called attention (see vol. vi. p. 34) to the value 
of Dr. Hubert Hall’s Repertory of British Archives (Royal Hist. Soc., 
1920) as a foundation upon which a systematic inventory of British 
archives, national and local, might’ be constructed; but apart from 
the contents of the Public Record Office, it is only a welcome begin- 
ning. Local archives are, for the most part, represented by references 
to the Reports of the Hist. MSS. Commission and other printed sources ; 
and many MS. collections, at which various students have been working 
for some time, are not included. Even national archives in London 
come off badly unless they happen to be in the Public Record Office. 
It is odd, for instance, to find no reference to the British Museum 
in the index, and to find it dismissed in six lines in the text (p. 172) 
sandwiched, under “semi-Public Records,’ between the Bank of 
England and the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, without so much 
as a reference anywhere to the Cotton, Harley, or Lansdowne MSS. 
The Guildhall has a couple of lines (p. 219), but there is no mention of 
the City charters nor of the valuable archives other than ecclesiastical 
which are at Lambeth. Under neither of the references to Lambeth 
(pp. 215, 217) do we find Todd’s Cat. of Lambeth MSS. We do not 
quite understand what is meant by “ the statutory re-organisation of 
the Secretariat in 1535” ; presumably the reference is to 27 Hen. VIII, 
c. xi., but a perusal of that statute hardly bears out that interpreta- 
tion of its meaning, G. 
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Mr. JAMES THAYER GEROULD’s Sources of English History of the 
Seventeenth Century, 1603-1689, in the University of Minnesota Library 
(University of Minnesota, $4.00) is at once a monument of scientific 
cataloguing, a revelation of the extent of the materials for English 
history collected by an American University, and a valuable help to 
all students of the period even in England. There are some 4,500 
entries, there is a useful little appendix, giving a chronological list of 
Law Reports, and the index extends to over fifty double-column 
pages. The items include not merely books, pamphlets, and articles, 
but photographs of certain MS. Parliamentary journals, due, no doubt, 
to the zealous researches of Professor Wallace Notestein, to whose 
initiative this bibliography owes its existence. The entries relate, 
of course, to the date at which the works were published and not to 
the date of writing, and students may occasionally be led astray, as, 
for instance, by Bishop Jewel’s tract (No. 1045) sandwiched between 
a reply to Strafford and a letter from Laud. Nevertheless the pub- 
lication and re-publication of a sixteenth-century brochure in 164] 
has some reference to the controversies of that year. A. F. P. 


Mr. A. M. Samvet in his book on The Herring (Murray, 10s. 6d.) 
has not attempted to write a connected history of the herring, but 
he has put together in book form “rough notes of historical and 
other references to the subject’ which ‘“ my native Norfolk love for 
the herring as part of my daily sustenance has led me to make.” 
The reader will find “‘ much curious information,’ particularly in the 
very interesting Introductory Chapter. Here Mr. Samuel discourses 
generally on the herring and its enemies, on methods of preparing 
the fish—we commend to the attention of the housewife the appendix 
on eighteenth-century recipes for “ preparing herrings for the table ’— 
on superstitions connected with the herring, and on the derivation of 
words like “ mokus,”’ “ cadger,” “‘ sloop,” etc. Mr. Samuel seems to 
attach undue importance to the Navigation Act, and it would not 
be difficult, we fancy, for an economic historian to demolish his 
enthusiastic account of “the House that Jack Herring (or rather 
Mr. Samuel!) built” (p. 175). However, teachers of history will 
find in this book interesting facts about the herring, the importance 
of which is unquestionably very great. There is a useful bibliography, 
and some excellent eighteenth-century illustrations. E. L. 


The Handlist of English and Welsh Newspapers, Magazines, and 
Reviews, which was published by The Times (2ls.) on December 2, 
1920, to celebrate the tercentenary of the production of the first 
British newspaper, is a monument of careful and exacting labour. 
There is an introduction dealing with the “ Early Press Laws,” and 
the list is divided into two sections, one dealing with London and 
Suburban, and the other with Provincial, Periodicals. Every entry 
appears to be indexed except the Armenian, Hebrew or Yiddish, 
Russian, and Turkish periodicals, the native characters of which are 
undecipherable to the ordinary reader, and therefore would be useless 
in an index. It will probably surprise him to learn that periodicals 
in these languages and characters have ever been published in England 
at all. The Provincial section begins with 1701, the editor explaining 
that such periodicals could not be produced until provincial printing 
presses were permitted, and that the Ozford Gazette of 1665 so soon 
became the London Gazette that he has placed it in the first section. 
The whole book will be an invaluable guide to one of the chief sources 
for national and local history during the last three centuries, and 
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should be of particular use to the increasing number of students who 
are turning their attention to social, economic, and industrial history 
and to regional surveys. It puts all existing histories of the news- 
paper press out of date. AFP. 
Mr. H. F. B. Wueeter’s Napoleon (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) is well 
illustrated and frankly popular. As an introduction to the subject, 
it may be recommended. Mr. Wheeler has collected a large number 
of valuable quotations from the writings of eyewitnesses; his narra- 
tive is bright, and his comments usually sensible. J. B. R. 


Tue cataract of handbooks prepared by the historical section of 
the Foreign Office (H.M. Stationery Office) is so voluminous that we 
can do little more than catalogue the contents of the thirteen brochures 
before us. Professor Hearnshaw (who is given an inaccurate title) 
summarises in forty pages the Huropean Coalitions, Alliances, and 
Ententes since 1792 (152). Sir Ernest Satow shows, in the greater 
detail permitted by his 168 pp., how /nternational Congresses (151) 
actually did their work between 1814 and 1913. Mr. E. L. Woodward 
deals with one of them, 7'he Congress of Berlin, 1878 (154), and throws 
some fresh light on the subject. A number of writers combine to 
produce another real contribution to knowledge in describing Plebiscite 
and Referendum (159) as carried out by various countries in the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Kaeckenbeck deals with /nternational Rivers 
(149), and Mr. Whittuck with /nternational Canals (150). Three items 
(Nos. 155-7) represent German Opinion on National Policy, two of 
them before July 1914, and the third since that date; for reasons 
not quite obvious the extracts in Parts I and II are translated, while 
those in Part III are not. Lord Phillimore’s Schemes for Maintaining 
General Peace (160) is a historical introduction to the unpublished 
report which his committee on the League of Nations presented to 
the Foreign Office in 1918, but is not based on the work of the historical 
members of that committee. President Wilson’s Policy (161) is a 
reprint of salient passages from President Wilson’s addresses, etc., 
and No. 162 deals with Zionism. No. 158 is, or was intended to be, 
practical, and describes (i) /ndemnities of War ; (ii) Subsidies and 
Loans, and their economic effects. Some day, perhaps, a collaborative 
history will contrast the historical advice given to the Peace Conference 
with the use that was made of it. A. F. P. 


THe Annual Register (Longmans, 30s. net) continues to be the most 
valuable summary of contemporary history, and the volume for 1920 
follows on the lines pursued by this publication for a century and a 
half. The first part consists of a survey, (a) of English domestic politics, 
and (b) of Foreign and Colonial history. The second part contains a 
chronicle of events; surveys of the literature, science, art, drama, 
music, finance, and commerce of the year; a selection of public 
documents published during the year (the first of these is the famous 
secret Treaty of London signed on April 26, 1915, the last are Jellicoe’s 
despatch of October 30, 1914, and the Jutland despatches of June, 
1916, while the rest deal with events in 1920); and fifty-six pages of 
obituary, dealing with persons ranging from the Empress Eugénie 
and Lord Fisher to a young historian, Murray L. R. Beaven. The 
reviews of books are, perhaps, the least satisfying part of the Register, 
and the index—to the chronicle, at least—is not very complete. To 
break a long tradition costs an effort, but the old-established double 
pagination for Parts I and II is cumbrous and unnecessary. 
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